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Pure Coupe. Whether you’re behind the wheel of the 230-horsepower 
128i or the 300-horsepower 135i, you will be experiencing a 
modern interpretation of the classic coupe. The addictive rush 
of unadulterated adrenaline, with maximum control. All pure BMW. 


Pure Efficiency. Piezo direct fuel injectors and variable twin 
low-mass turbochargers yield optimum performance and fuel 
economy with no loss in engine power and reduced emissions; 
Meaning you will sacrifice nothing, including the environment. 


Pure Collectible. The first year’s 1 Series will include a specially 
engraved start/stop button, a Certificate of Authenticity and a 
limited-edition 1 Series book denoting that it is part of Year One 
Of The 1. Many will want into this club. Few will be part of it. Will you? 


Pure Safety. The 1 Series. Condensed? Yes. Missing anything? 
No. Not the BMW performance one expects. Not the BMW 
safety features. Standard features include side, head and thorax 
airbags; antilock self-drying brakes; and Dynamic Stability Control. 


Pure Convertible. It’s the four-seat soft-top recipe for success. 
Put everything below you and nothing above you. A steep windshield 
and an elegant belt line capture the classic convertible look, while 
the powerful 300-hp 1 inline six captures everything that’s pure BMW. 


rnriemarks. Baseo on I35i engine mode!.*Bose MSRP for !28i Coups. Includes destination and handling, 
tices do not include tax, title, license, registration or additional options. 






BMW 2008 

The all-new 1 Series 
Starting at $29,375* 


bmwusa.com 
1-800-334-4BMW 



The Ultimate 
Driving Machine* 














LET YOUR WORRIES GO. 




There’s no reason for the cost of higher education to get to you. Our financial representatives can help 
you achieve the financial freedom you need to put your children through school. Just as we’ve been 
doing for families for 150 years. Visit letyourworriesgo.com. 


© 2008 The Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Company. Milwaukee, \\T. Securities offered through Northwestern 
Mutual Investment Services, I.l.C, a registered investment adviser, broker-dealer, and member FINRA and SIPC 










HP recommends Windows Vista® Business, 


AMD£I 


HP xw45S0' 


HP xw4550 Workstation 

AMD Opteron™ processor Model 1212 
Genuine Windows Vista " 32-bit; 
downgrade to Genuine Windows® 

XP Professional 32-bit installed* 1 
80 PLUS® Power Supply 
ENERGY STAR® qualified 

trOO Was * 930 

'y ^7 Price reflects $331 
instant savings'. 

SmartBuy PN: RB422UT#ABA 


Help lower your energy costs without compromising 
performance by choosing HP's ENERGY STAR® qualified 
desktops with 80 PLUS® power supplies. They run 
on AMD Opteron™ Processors designed to deliver a 
high performance-per-watt ratio. It's more, for less. 

In business terms: efficiency. 

Learn more about 80 PLUS® power supplies at 
hp.com/go/powersupply2 

1 - 888 - 811-9527 | hp.com/go/lesspower2 | Find a reseller: hp. 


HP Total Care is service 
redefined to help you 
choose, use, protect, anc 
recycle your technology. 


.com/go/reseller 


Prices and promotions ore subject to change without notice. Supply is limited. Visit our site or coll for the latest deals. All offers ovoiloble from HP Direct ond porticipoting resellers. Prices shown ore HP Direct 
prices, ore subject to change, ond do not include opplicoble state ond locol soles tox or shipping to recipient's destination. Simulated screen. Photography moy not accurately represent exact configurations priced. 
Associated values represent HP published list price. ‘Windows Visto Business disk also included for future upgrade if desired. To quolify for this downgrade an end user must be a business (including governmental 
or educational institutions) ana is expected to order annually at least 25 customer systems with the some custom imaae/fCertain Windows Vista product features require advanced or additional hordware. See 
www.microsoft.com/windowsvisto/getready/hardwarereqs.mspx and www.microsoft.coni/windowsvista/getreody/capable.mspx for details. Windows Vista Upgrade Advisor can help you determine which 
features of Windows Vista will run on your computer. To download the tool, visit www.windowsvista.com/upgradeadvisor. 1. Instant savings available through HP Direct and participating resellers. Offer valid 
through June 30,2008. For details, visit www.hp.com/go/specials. 2. This system requires a separately purchased 64-bit operating system and 64-bit softwore products to take advantage of the 64-bit processing 
capabilities of the AMD 64 processor. Given the wide range of softwore applications available, performance of a system including a 64-bit operating system will vary. 3. AMD's numbering is not a measurement 
of clock speed. © Copyright 2008 Hewlett-Packard Development Company, LP. The information contained herein is subject to change without notice. The only warranties for HP products and services ore set 
forth in the express warranty statements accompanying such products and services. Nothing herein shall be construed as constituting an additional warranty. HP shall not be liable for technical or editorial errors 
or omissions contained herein. Microsoft ond Windows are U.S. registered trademarks of Microsoft Corporation. Windows Visto is either a registered trademark or trademark of Microsoft Corporation in the United 
States and/or other countries. AMD, the AMD Arrow logo, AMD Opteron ond combinations thereof are trademarks of Advanced Micro Devices, Inc. ENERGY STAR 5 is a registered mark owned by the U.S. government. 






144 Episode VII: Fanboys 

Ernie Cline wrote the ultimate Star Wars fan movie, 
sold it to Hollywood, and even got George Lucas 
to help with the production, by james lee 
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Tech 120 
Trends 

Sure, the economy 
is in free fall, but 
smart Silicon Val¬ 
ley companies know 
how to weather 
the storm. Nine hot 
trends to watch. 


Apple: 136 
Be Evil 

How Steve Jobs 
gets everything 
right by doing 
everything wrong. 

BY LEANDER 
KAHNEY 


Eureka! 148 

Breakthroughs in 
tech can occur any¬ 
where, from a Bronx 
basement to the 
English countryside. 

PHOTOGRAPHS 
BY NICK 
WAPLINGTON 


Stayin’ 160 
Alive 

Ray Kurzweil wants 
to live long enough 
to witness the 
singularity. How? 
Popping 200 pills a 
day, for starters. 

BY GARY WOLF 


Hype 168 
Machine 

ZAP Corp. has 
announced a new fleet 
of eco-friendly cars. 

One problem: Most of 
them don't exist. 

BY RANDALL 
SULLIVAN 
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Purified 


Two-thirds of the world 
is covered in water. 
Shouldn't three-thirds of 
the world's population 
be able to drink it? 


Water desalination from GE turns saltwater into 
drinking water for areas that need it. With such 
an inexhaustible supply, imagine if, one day, 
no one need go thirsty again. It's all part of our 
blueprint for a better world. 


Desalination Membrane 


ecomagination.com 







Geeks vs. Geeks 

In the fight for gear-review 
supremacy, rival Web sites 
Engadget and Gizmodo have 
turned the competition up to 11. 

BY CARLYE ADLER 


ooooooooooooooooooo 


Contributors 

This month's writers and artists. 


Rants 

Reader rants and raves. 


Start 

wastestream Inside the high 
tech disassembly line. mr. know- 
it-all When to lug your laptop to 
the bar. geeksters A handy field 
guide to six alterna-nerds. robots 
Build your own battle bot! (Just 
$742 million.) how to Do bar tricks. 

Posts 

crime prevention When cops 
turn the tables on car thieves. 

INTERNATIONAL INCIDENTS 

Tracking down Macs in Damascus. 

Play 

playlist Cleaning up with 
the Dyson DC24 megavac. screen 
Master Chief and history's great 
exoskeletons, music Meet 
Robyn, Sweden's anti-Britney. 
home Three easy steps to a killer 
home-networking system, test 
Four lightweight pocket-sabers. 

Found 

Artifacts from the future. 


cover Illustrated for wired 
by Bryan Christie 
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We're secure. We're compliant 
Now we're busting out the 


(Security Helps Us Rake In More Dollars, Yen And Euros) 


Congratulations. Your IT security is working hard. But there's something more it should do (besides the protection, compliance, 
access, etc.). IT security should actually make your business more efficient. More flexible. More competitive. CA can help. Our 
Security Management centralizes your identity and access management to turn IT security into a proactive, business-building 
tool. So your security strengthens customer relationships, grows partnerships and helps your enterprise address changing 
markets with ninja-like agility. All with CA's best-in-class modularity, scalability and integration. But don't just take our acronym 
for it. Download the white paper, "Security Management: Aligning Security with Business Opportunities," at ca.com/secure. 


GOVERN • MANAGE • SECURE 


Transforming 
IT Management 












EDITOR IN CHIEF Chris Anderson 



► GLOBAL 

INNOVATORS FUND 

The innovative application of tech¬ 
nology is transforming our world 
like never before. From pioneering 
management practices and world¬ 
wide connectivity to globalism and 
technological advancement, the 
business landscape is undergoing 
an upheaval. The Global Innovators 
Fund invests in companies that are 
at the forefront of this revolution, 
empowering you to engage and 
potentially benefit from a world in 
flux. Learn more about this fund 
and others that deal with the trans¬ 
formative issues of the 21st century 
at www.gafunds.com/future. 

GUINNESS 

ATKINSON 

FUNDS 


Catt 800-915-6565 for a prospectus; it 
includes investment objectives, risks, 
charges, expenses and other information 
about the Fund that you should read 
and consider carefutty before investing. 

Mutual fund investing involves risk. 
Principal loss is possible. The Fund 
invests in foreign securities which will 
involve greater volatility and political, 
economic and currency risks and differ¬ 
ence in accounting methods. The Fund 
is non-diversified meaning it may con¬ 
centrate its assets in fewer individual 
holdings than diversified funds. There¬ 
fore, the Fund is more exposed to indi¬ 
vidual stock volatility than diversified 
funds. The Global Innovators Fund also 
invests in smaller companies, which will 
involve additional risks such as limited 
liquidity and greater volatility. 

Distributed by Quasar Distributors, LLC. 
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WHY CO-AXIAL? • 

YOU’LL HAVE ALL THE,TIME TO FlKlD OUT. 

; 

THE EXCLUSIVE OMEGA CO-AXIAL TECHNOLOGY REDUCES FRICTION AND OFFERS GREATER ACCURACY OVER TIME. 
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swiss made since 1848 







Contributors 

“Steve Jobs has always been tight-lipped,” says Leander Kahney, news 
editor ofWired.com and creator of the Cult of Mac blog. On page 136, Kahney 
explores how Jobs channeled that discipline to become the Valley's top power 
player. “And no one else will talk about him, even people who haven't worked 
at Apple for decades,” says Kahney, author of Inside Steve’s Brain, out in April. 
“Talking to the press is a betrayal, and Silicon Valley is a small place.” 



Miyoko 

□htake 

As a wired intern, 
Ohtake once wrangled 
fearsome gadgets for 
our Most Dangerous 
Object column, dodging 
air cannons and testing 
barely legal laser point¬ 
ers. Now a Newsweek 
bureau assistant, she 
covers our latest find on 
page 26: a portable dry 
ice maker. "An instant 
smoke screen is great 
for quick getaways. But 
don't forget to fill your 
50-pound cylinder of 
compressed C0 2 ," says 
Ohtake, who also dials 
in on phoning-while- 
driving laws on page 58. 



Nick 

Waplington 

The shower, the car, 
the running trail—we all 
have favorite places for 
thinking great thoughts. 
In our photo essay on 
page 148, Waplington 
captures the locations 
of some great "eureka" 
moments in technol- 
ogy-from the Idaho 
potato field where Philo 
Farnsworth imagined 
television to the church 
loft where Arthur Fry 
dreamed up the Post-It 
note. The British artist 
also explores the idea 
of photographic reality 
in his latest monograph, 
Double Dactyl. 



Randall 

Sullivan 

After reading his story 
on corporate shenani¬ 
gans atGizmondo 
(issue 14.10), former 
execs of ZAP tipped 
off Sullivan about the 
electric-vehicle out¬ 
fit's broken promises 
(page 168). Sullivan 
says hucksters can 
get away with empty 
hype when people 
become blinded by the 
green scene. "Every¬ 
one wants to believe 
that EVs will solve 
all our problems," he 
says. "Electric vehicles 
are the future, but the 
future's not here yet." 



Bryan 

Christie 

Our June 1997 cover 
portrayed Apple as a 
martyred tech prophet, 
its logo wrapped in a 
crown of thorns. The 
headline: "Pray." But 
Apple was soon resur¬ 
rected, and it has never 
been more dominant. 
So we asked Christie 
to reprise the image, 
wrapping the icon with 
razor wire to illustrate 
how Apple flouts the 
new gospel of trans¬ 
parency. "It was hard 
to show Apple as sinis¬ 
ter," Christie says. "Its 
public image is one of 
such perfection." 



Go to 

wired.com 
/extras for 

these bonus 
features. 



Evil Genius 

Read the official response 
to our story on Apple from 
the man himself (sort of), 
Fake Steve Jobs. 



The Perfect 
Stormtroopers 

Can't get enough photo¬ 
graphs of geeks in Star 
Wars costumes? Neither 
can we. Submit your favor¬ 
ites to our gallery. 



Building the 
100-MPG Car 

Get a wired exclusive 
on the launch of the Auto¬ 
motive X Prize at the New 
York Auto Show. 

Dungeons & 
Dragons 

With the release of rule 
set 4.0 this summer, D&D 
finally embraces the Inter¬ 
net. Is this the end for Gary 
Gygax's epic role-playing 
game? Read a profile and 
an extensive interview 
with Gygax at wired.com 
(keyword search: “gygax"). 
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The Blog Network 

Keep pace with technology, 
culture, business, and 
more at blog.wired.com. 
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Who knew all those double lattes 
would end up being so relaxing? 



Whether you're buying coffee or paying your cell phone bill, the Citi®/AAdvantage® credit cards can help turn the most ordinary 
purchases into extraordinary experiences. With the American Airlines AAdvantage® program, you can fly to over 800 destinations 
worldwide, and there are no blackout dates on AAdvantage®award travel" when you fly American Airlines. And retail purchase 
protection" can help you do something you seldom do: rest easy. 1-800-FLY-4444 www.citicards.com/aadvantage 



’American Airlines, American Eagle and AmericanConnection® carriers do not have restricted dates for award travel. Certain restrictions may apply when booking award travel on AAdvantage® participating airlines. Seats for award 
travel are limited, and may not be available on all flights. Flight awards are subject to AAdvantage® program rules and restrictions. For complete details, visit www.aa.com/aadvantage. 

“On the Citi® / AAdvantage® World MasterCard,® Buyers Security 5 ’-' coverage (limited to $500 per occurrence and $50,000 per cardmember, per year) is excess coverage and is underwritten by Triton Insurance Company. On the 
CitiBusiness® / AAdvantage® MasterCard,® Purchase Assurance® coverage (limited to $10,000 per incident and $50,000 per cardmember account per year) is secondary coverage and is underwritten by Virginia Surety Company, 
Inc. For both benefits, certain conditions, restrictions and exclusions apply. Details of coverage will be provided upon cardmembership. 

A portion of travel may be on American Eagle® or AmericanConnection® service, regional airline associates of American Airlines. American Airlines reserves the right to change the AAdvantage® program rules at any time without 
notice and to end the AAdvantage® program with six months notice. American Airlines is not responsible for products or services offered by other participating companies. For complete AAdvantage® program details, visit 
www.aa.com/aadvantage. AmericanAirlines, AAdvantage, AAdvantage, Scissor Eagle Design, American Eagle, and AmericanConnection are registered trademarks of American Airlines, Inc. 

Citibank® is not responsible for products or services offered by other companies. © 2008 Citibank (South Dakota), N.A., Citi, CitiBusiness, Citibank and Citi with Arc Design are registered service marks of Citigroup Inc. 
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Handcrafted in small batches. 1r „ drived. 

_ __ >v -■>odf oed Reserve* bourbon has a 


Enjoy your bourbon responsibly. 


Woodford Reserve Distiller’s Select Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiskey. 45.2% Ale. by Vol., The Woodford Reserve Distillery, Versailles, KY ©2008. 


BOURBON 










re: Made for Each Other 

hey, it turns out you think things suck, too! Hearing aids, subscription cards, 
traffic. You hate ’em. Sarah Silverman? Uh-oh, her as well: “It’s rare enough that you 
put a woman on the cover,” Martha in New York wrote. “How does Sarah Silverman 
reflect wired?” And you hated our lack of love for presidential candidate Ron Paul. 
(All those Paulist letters explaining how the Matrix controls the media did not change 
our minds, sorry.) You also thought the suicides of two artificial intelligence pioneers 
sucked, and you shared some pretty personal stories. Thanks. Note to kindred spirit 
Gary the IT Help Desk Officer: You made a passionate case that call centers don’t suck 
and that you give your customers 100 percent of your attention. Gary, you obviously 
don’t suck—but can you tell us why we keep getting kicked off our VPN? 



Fax Checker 

Your excellent “Why Things 
Suck” feature (issue 16.02) 
somehow overlooked the 
king of unkillable, ossified, 
analog technologies: the 
fax machine. This pervasive 
relic somehow survives all 
the changes that long-ago 
eliminated its niche. 

When I tell callers that my 
business has junked its fax 
number, the typical response 
is long, uncomprehending 
silence. Explaining that we 
don't want indecipherable, 
non-machine-readable, 
printed documents—90 per¬ 
cent of which are rubbish any¬ 
way—helps only a little. 

Steve Duff 

ORANGE, CALIFORNIA 

The Future Sucks 

I can see the year 2035 wired 
article now (“Why Things 
Suck”): Why personal space 
travel sucks, why cloned organ 
transplants suck, why psy¬ 
chotic androids suck, why cars 
that get 50 miles per liter suck. 

Mike Cunningham 

KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Did you offset 
the cover 
design just to 
demonstrate 
how printing 
tech sucks? 
CleverwiRED. 

Toph Tucker 

BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Can You Hear 
Me Now? 

“Why Things Suck: Hearing 
Aids” is absolutely correct. 

The hearing aid sellers just 
don't get it. Makers of all other 
electronic devices first develop 
things that work, then see 
how small the products can be 
made. Hearing aid manufac¬ 
turers concentrate on making 
“hide in the ear” junk because 
they think their customers 
want to pretend they're not 
hard of hearing. Nonsense. It's 
obvious we have hearing prob¬ 
lems. I don't care if a hearing 
aid is the size of a laptop and 
I have to wear it in a backpack. 

I want something that works! 

Lynn Ellsworth 

PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


Sound Judgment 

When it came to explaining 
DVD sound suckage, wired 
blamed the wide dynamic 
range of theatrical film audio 
(“Why Things Suck: DVD 
Sound”). This is backward. 
Sound, in nearly every popu¬ 
lar medium, sucks. Every CD, 
MP3, broadcast and cable tele¬ 
vision station, videogame, and 
YouTube video is too loud. 

And you, gentle consumer, 
are to blame. Take any piece 
of music, reduce its dynamic 
range, and boost the average 
signal level that results (this 
is known as dynamic range 
compression, and it has the 
effect of making audio seem 
“louder”). Compare it with the 
original and you're most likely 
to choose the compressed ver¬ 
sion as “better.” 

Broadcasters know this. 
That's why TV commercials 
are so loud—you, the con¬ 
sumer, confuse “louder” with 
“better” while channel surf¬ 
ing. Radio stations do the same 
thing, for the same reason. 

Scott Burton 

LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 



Your Layout Sucked! 

To your list of things that suck, 
please add “garish typogra¬ 
phy and layout.” Just because 
fonts are digital does not mean 
your layout should look like 
an explosion of a typesetting 
drawer and cans of Day-Glo 
spray paint. 

Max Bliss 

PORTLAND, OREGON 

Your Joke Rocks! 

Kudos on your hilarious Tibor 
Kalman-esque cover. As an ex¬ 
magazine production manager, 
my heart sank when I saw the 
CMYK bars on the spine and 
the wired logo inching off 
the page. I can only imagine 
the late-night press checks and 
frantic phone calls to explain 
these intentional mistakes. 

Justin McDonald 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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The wireless 
providers 
still win on 
the iPhone 
deal: We're 
all slaves to 
our service 
contracts, 
even if we're 
tilling the 
field with the 
fanciest plow. 

Excerpted from comment 
posted on Wired.com 

by Tinkdnuos 



Death to Killjoys 

What is more pathetic: the per¬ 
son who wastes their life online 
but derives some modicum of 
pleasure from it, or the person 
who wastes their life depriving 
other people of virtual amuse¬ 
ment (“Griefer Madness/' issue 
16.02)? Griefers are parasites 
on the virtual world and derive 
satisfaction from pretending to 
be superior to the virtual hosts 
they feed on. 

Excerpted from comment 
posted on Wired.com 

by Ragnar_Donaschold 

Ancient History 

Nice selections (Start, “10 Best: 
Extinct Animals," issue 16.02), 
but let's not forget Ceratodus , 
the 40-foot-long dinosaur¬ 
eating lungfish. Or Smilodon- 
ichthys, the saber-toothed 
salmon. Or Microraptor, a 
dinosaur-bird with four wings! 

Excerpted from comment 
posted on Wired.com 

by michaelgarfield 


Cat Flight 

In “The Most Dangerous Object in the Office This Month" 

(Start, issue 16.02), the writer suggests loading the Twister 325, 
a compressed carbon-dioxide-powered cannon, with kittens. I 
would never have expected to see this kind of sophomoric humor 
in wired. It’s not funny, and worse, it's irresponsible. 

Carolina Lozano 

BISBEE, ARIZONA 


Whomp Rat 

As the product of a nurse and a liability attorney, and as a new 
attorney myself, I am appalled at the unreasonable risk pre¬ 
sented by the Twister 325 (Start, “The Most Dangerous Object 
in the Office This Month"). 

As a dude, a My thBusters fan, and therefore a gadget buff... 
that's freakin' awesome! I want to load one with a pigeon. Wait. 
No, a pigeon and then a cat. Or a pirate, and then a ninja. 

Loading that thing up with... well, anything would be sweet. 
You need your lawn reseeded? No problem, ma'am. Hang on. 
Whomp! There you go. 

Excerpted from comment posted on Wired.com by Gifftor 
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Return to Sender 



See page 181 for contest rules. 


Shredded 

BY JAMES TOUHEY 


iPhone Lockdown 

The iPhone is a step in the 
wrong direction in almost 
everyway (“Weapon of Mass 
Disruption," issue 16.02): 
carrier lock-in, iTunes 
lock-in (if you buy anything 
from the iTunes store), no 
user-accessible file system, 
and no VoIP. 

Excerpted from comment 
posted on Meta filter by finite 

String Theory 

Rather than “running extra 
cables for future gear" (Start, 
“Howto... Hang a Flatscreen," 
issue 16.01), it's easier and less 
expensive to run a pull string 
in the wall. When you're ready 
to add that additional compo¬ 
nent video or HDMI cable, just 
tie the string to the new cable 
and pull it through. Remember 
to tie a new pull string to the 
old one so you can add even 
more cables later! 

Mike Smith 

SHREVEPORT, LOUISIANA 
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Let a complete brain-body experience wash over you. Our 




signature WestinWORKOUT® program lets you keep your 
body in shape with a fitness plan from exercise guru Davi< 
Kirsch and your mind sharp with challenging brainteasers 
from Dr. Gary Small. Dive in at Westin.com/brainbody. ^ 
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cabernet 

'Auvignon 


The Box 

that beats 

The Barrel 


It's The Best Wine 
Ever Put into A Box 

For enthusiasts in the know, 
it’s a Killer combination. 
Award-winning bottle-quality 
Central Coast wines without 
the packaging ^nine-^ 
waste of glass, 

Our vacuum 
sealed package 
keeps wine fresh < ' / 'Waa3 i> 
for 6 weeks after opening so 
you can enjoy world class 
wines a glass at a time. 


www.KillerJuiceVineyards.com 

©2008 Killer Juice Vineyards, Ripon, CA 



Excellent article on the suicide of 
two AI researchers—thanks for the 
great, compassionate reporting. 


JC Jones San Francisco, California 



Brave New Worlds 

Perhaps one reason science fiction as a genre has 
been largely dismissed is that it has been conflated 
too readily with its rose-tinted twin: fantasy (Start, 
Clive Thompson, issue 16.02). They share shelf space 
in bookshops and tags online. But science fiction, 
particularly at its best (Mary Shelley’s Frankenstein 
or William Gibson’s novels), tends toward ethical 
complexities, sophisticated worldviews, and urban 
and transnational/trans-planetary environments. 
Fantasy, meanwhile, tends toward ethical simplicity 
with more overtly delineated heroes and villains, 
as well as celebrations of nostalgic rural settings. 
Andrew Hageman 

DAVIS, CALIFORNIA 
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undo The proteins pictured in "Microbial Mugshots" (Start, issue 
16.02) are a few nanometers wide, not a tenth of a millimeter wide. 
RANTS Letters should include writer's name, address, and daytime 
phone number and be sent to rants@wired.com. Submissions may 
be edited and may be published or used in any medium. They become 
the property of wired and will not be returned. 


Rx for Humanity 

A standing ovation to Charles 
Barber for taking on the real 
drug pushers on this planet 
(Play, Print, issue 16.02). The 
psychiatrists and their bogus 
“diseases” fool no one. There 
is nothing wrong with feeling 
anger, jealousy, or even deep 
anguish. It’s an integral part 
of being human. 

Why would we want to 
blunt something so innate 
and inextricably woven into 
our being? Likewise, when 
the incredible and beauti¬ 
ful moments of life occur, 
do you want to be slammed 
on Prozac? I think not. 

Screw the psychopharma 
leviathan and the zombie 
world it wants for us. 

Kevin Dale 

LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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ADVANCED 


Gillette Clinical Strength Anti-perspirant. 

Provides 34% better wetness protection than a prescription product: 
And you don’t need a prescription. 

Change your life, not your shirt. 




Learn more at www.gillettedinicalstrength.com 
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Cooling the Globe? 

Been There, Done That. 

We've been changing the climate for eons. That's reason for hope, by Peter Schwartz 


OUR EPOCH NEEDS A NEW 

name. You're familiar 
with, say, the Jurassic? 

It started 200 mil¬ 
lion years ago and 
ended 55 million years 
later, give or take. 

For the past 12,000 
years, we've been liv¬ 
ing in the Holocene. 

But in 2000, the Nobel 
Prize-winning atmo¬ 
spheric chemist Paul 
Crutzen pitched a new 
name for our times: 
the Anthropocene, 
the epoch affected by 
people. He dated it to 
the beginning of the 
Industrial Revolution in 
the late 1700s—in other 
words, when we started 
messing things up. 
William Ruddiman, a 
retired climatologist 
at the University of 
Virginia, likes the name 
Anthropocene, too. But 
he thinks it started 
much, much earlier— 
as far back as 6,000 BC, 
when human beings 
first discovered agri¬ 
culture. That’s when we 
started razing forests 
and burning lots of 
wood, pumping enough 
carbon dioxide and 
methane into the atmo¬ 
sphere to alter the 
world's climate. 

What's the difference? 
Scientists still argue— 
though not as much as 
deniers would have » 





photography by Mauricio Alejo 
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you believe—about the extent to which cli¬ 
mate change is the result of human activity. 
And they still argue—quite a lot, actually 
—about how quickly the climate shifts in 
response to new conditions. As I understand 
Ruddiman, we humans may have been 
screwing up the climate for far longer than 
anyone thought. But that's good—because 
if we could change things then, we should 
certainly be able to change them now. 

The gist of Ruddiman's argument is that 
8,000 years ago, carbon dioxide levels in the 


atmosphere began their sharpest increase 
in 350,000 years—a CO 2 spike that corre¬ 
lates with the origins of agriculture. Then, 
5,000 years ago, methane levels jumped—at 
roughly the same moment humans started 
growing rice in paddies (organic matter 
decomposing in water emits methane). By 
2,000 years ago, agriculture and forest¬ 
clearing had added as much as 140 billion 
tons of CO 2 to the air, enough to stave off what 
would likely have been another ice age. 

Since then, the climate has wiggled back 
and forth between warm and cold. Around 
AD 800, things got weirdly hot; Antarctic ice 
cores show atmospheric CO 2 peaking then 
at 285 parts per million. Around 1300, CO 2 


levels started dropping, and by 1600 that 
number had decreased to as low as 275 ppm. 
According to Ruddiman, humans caused 
that nosedive, too—by dying in large num¬ 
bers: In the 14th century, about one-third 
of Europe's population died in the Black 
Plague, and around the same time, some 
50 million Native Americans were being 
wiped out by European germs. The much- 
reduced surviving population burned less 
wood and coal, grew less food, and even 
allowed wooded areas to grow back. 


Today things are heating up again. Atmo¬ 
spheric C0 2 concentrations have been on 
the steep incline of an exponential growth 
curve since 1800. Today they're at roughly 
380 ppm. How high will temperatures rise 
as a result of so much carbon? We don't 
know. But the more you mess up the cli¬ 
mate, the more feedback effects there are 
and the more chaotic it gets, until eventu¬ 
ally we reach tipping points, when vari¬ 
ous important climatic systems—Arctic 
summer sea ice, for example, or the Indian 
summer monsoon—suddenly disappear or 
change dramatically. 

But I see hope in Ruddiman's conclusions. 
If humans have been changing the climate 


for eight millennia, that means we can keep 
right on doing it. We can steer the climate 
back on course. (I should add that Ruddi¬ 
man's hypothesis is controversial, and he 
himself interprets his findings much more 
conservatively.) 

So what do we do? You already know the 
drill: Make machines more energy efficient. 
Use less fossil fuel. Sequester C0 2 . Protect 
rain forests. Develop alternative energy 
sources like wind and solar power. Build 
more nuclear plants. Maybe even change 
the planet through geoengineering, the once 
far-out idea that the greenhouse effect can 
be reversed by, say, releasing fleets of mir¬ 
rors or sulfur particles into the atmosphere. 
Ruddiman suggests we focus on reducing 
the concentrations of methane, a more 
potent greenhouse gas than C0 2 , by trap¬ 
ping emissions from landfills and changing 
the fertilizer used by rice farmers. 

The point is, exhorting corporations and 
governments to act now isn't just ringing a 
rhetorical bell: We can rescue the globe's 
climatic system as abruptly as we can push 
it over the edge. And no matter what we 
call our current epoch, it would be nice if 
we kept the planet healthy enough to let us 
live to see the next one. DU 
//////////////^^^^ 

peter schwartz (peter_schwartz 
@gbn.com) is a co founder and chair of the 
Global Business Network. 


Humans reduced atmospheric C0 2 by 3 percent 
at the end of the Middle Ages—by dying in droves. We 
can do better today, but without the dying part. 
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Most Dangerous 
Object in trie Office 
This Month: Portable 
Dry Ice Maker 

With a cylinder of liquid carbon 
dioxide and this $500 gadget 
from Hammacher Schlemmer, our 
in-house bar is always about 60 
seconds away from being stocked 
with blocks of dry ice-solid CO 2 , 
slowly sublimating into spooky 
fog as it chills our beverages of 
choice. Sure, we have to pick our 
way around frostbitten research¬ 
ers passed out amid toxic clouds 
of the greenhouse gas. But that’s 
a small price to pay for mai tais 
that froth and steam like Kilauea. 

-MIYOKO OHTAKE 
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The only help I get 
from my online broker 
is tech support. 


Get a Complimentary Consultation. 

Every Schwab client can get a complimentary 
one-on-one investment consultation. Because, 
while the tools and reports are nice, nothing 
beats having a professional to look over 
your shoulder. 


Get the ongoing help you need. 


Whether you want a little investment 
Whatever feedback or a complete portfolio review, 
our experts are ready to listen. 


Whenever Schwab offers 24/7 phone support. 


Wherever p,us access t° financial consultants 
located at 300 branches nationwide. 


TALK TO 

CHUCK 


The help you need, when you need it: 
1-800-4SCHWAB/SCHWAB.C0M 


chuvleS SCHWAB 


©2008 Charles Schwab & Co., Inc. All rights reserved. Nil V Securities in your account protected up to $500,000. For details, please see www.sipc.org. 
(0308-4731) ADP41005 

















and Burn 


What it is: 
Magnum Manufacturing 
MAG9000 tactical cutter 

What it’s used for: 
Melting through doors, 
walls, or concrete bunkers 

Locked your keys inside the Miata?. 
Use a slim jim. Trying to breach an 
armored door to bust a drug cartel? 
Get a MAG9000. When government, 
military, and police organizations 
need to penetrate 
heavily fortified n I —!■ 

areas, they pack one U131 Ti 
of these heaters—Its UIF? I 

10,000-degree flame 
will rip through just about anything. 
Pull the trigger and pure oxygen 
flows from the tank into a barrel at 
the cutter's business end. Add a spark 
and soft steel rods inside the barrel 
burn in the presence'of thq 0 2 . (Get 
.the party started with a battery-, 
powered catalytic ignition system;) 
Once lit,'the torch can slice through 
metal plate in a few seconds, even 
concrete or stone (yes, it can cut 
through a boulder). Bonus: You could 
hook a breather to the tank for an 
underwater getaway. Come on! Don’t * 
act like you’ve never found yourself 
in that situation, —bob parks 
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It’s lower, longer, wider 
and just plain meaner. 




The 2008 C-Class 

We gave it a 6-speed, short-throw manual transmission and a road-loving, racetrack-tuned 
sport suspension. Then we engineered in a mean streak that’s a mile wide. 


MBUSA.com 


C300 Sport Sedan shown in optional Iridium Silver metallic paint with optional Premium 1 Package. ©2008 Mercedes-Benz USA, LLC 

For more information, call 1-800-FOR-MERCEDES, or visit MBUSA.com. 


Mercedes-Benz 
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Do More 


To talk to a small business expert, call 
800.847.4029 or visit DELL.COM/SimpiifyBusiness 


Call: M-F 7a-8p Sat 8a-5p a Offers subject to change, may not be combinable with other offers. Taxes, shipping, handling and other fees extra and not subject to discount. U.S. Dell Small Business new purchases only. 
LIMIT 5 DISCOUNTED OR PROMOTIONAL ITEMS PER CUSTOMER. Dell reserves the right to cancel orders arising from pricing or other errors. Wireless: Where access is available; additional charges may apply. Notebook Weight: 
Varies based on configurations and manufacturing variability. Core Inside, Intel, Intel logo, Intel Core, Intel Inside and Intel Inside logo are trademarks of Intel Corporation in the U.S. and other countries. Microsoft and 
Windows are trademarks or registered trademarks of Microsoft Corporation. 
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Features Intel" Core"2 Duo 
Processor, allowing you to work 
with noticeably quick results. 


Ultimate Business Notebook - 
the perfect balance of performance 
and mobility, starting at 5.1 lbs* 


WORK 

WHEREVER 

With DelPs Latitude”* D630 notebook you can stay connected to your clients no matter 
where you are. Next-generation Wi-Fi helps keep you connected at hotspots and around 
the office. It catches the strongest signal around, letting you work at the fast pace you’re 
used to. And with optional mobile broadband* you can stay connected pretty much 
anywhere a wireless signal exists, ensuring you get the job done. It also features the 
performance of Intel - Core M 2 Duo Processor, so staying productive is easy. 


Latitude™ D630 Notebook 
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The End Is Nearer 


Eight years ago this month, Internet pioneer Bill Joy led us on a hair-raising 
intellectual trip from Kurzweil to Kaczynski that left the lifelong technologist 
terrified of tomorrow. His cover story (“Why the Future Doesn't Need Us") 
pointed to three fast-changing technologies—genetics, nanotech, and robotics 
—whose potential for uncontrolled self-replication poses a new kind of threat 
to our survival. It's time for an update on our undoing, —lucas graves 


genetics Joy's greatest 
fear was the white plague: 
a disease engineered to 
target one race or ethnic 
group—or all females, 
as in the Frank Herbert 
novel... The White Plague. 
Molecular biologist Lee 
Silver says that while in 
theory it would be pos¬ 
sible to attack males via 
the Y-chromosome, it now 


NANOTECH The essay 
cites the "gray goo" sce¬ 
nario, the fear that out- 
of-control nanobots will 
start turning something 
essential—say, air—into 
copies of themselves. In 
practice, scientists still 
haven't figured out how 
to get artificial nanostruc¬ 
tures to self-clone. The 
most promising work 


robotics Once smart 
machines can build other 
smart machines, they 
won't need humans— 
and might race us for key 
resources or even take up 
arms, Terminator-style. 
Joy expected intelligent 
robots by 2030, and sci¬ 
entists agree, predicting 
major breakthroughs in 
Al over the next 20 years. 


Do You Speak Meme? 

wired has a history of sniffing out trends 
and launching them into the mainstream. 
Take our vocab quiz to see how many you 
know: Match the meme on the left with 
its definition on the right. (Answers at the 
bottom of the page.) — erik Malinowski 


wired meme 

Definition 

1) Technolust 
(1993) 

A) The niche-based culture 
catching up to the hit-driven 
economy 

2) Netizen 
(1996) 

B) A near-obsessive fascination 
with the newest digital gadgetry 

3) The Long 

Boom (1997) 

C) A person who engages in 
online communities to further 
discussion and add to collective 
knowledge 

4)The New 
Economy 
(1997) 

D) An extended period of intense 
economic expansion propelled 
by the forces of free markets, 
unprecedented globalization, 
and advancing technologies 

5) Geek 
Syndrome 
(2001) 

E) The exposure of a company’s 
inner machinations in order 
to improve customer relations 
and amp up profits 

6) The Long Tail 
(2004) 

F) Tapping the ingenuity of the 
networked masses 

7) Crowdsourc¬ 
ing (2006) 

G) A mild form of autism that 
afflicts a disproportionate num¬ 
ber of techies; better known as 
Asperger’s syndrome 

8) Radical 
Transparency 
(2007) 

H) A system in which wealth is 
driven by information and 
technological infrastructure 


seems we share too much 
DN A for all women or any 
one race to be at risk. 


is modeled on DNA, but 
the process still requires 
human help—for now. 


But it's too early to say 
whether we'll be calling 
Sarah Connor. 


0-2 POINTS Maybe you should try Horse & Hound. 
3-5 POINTS Wikipedia awaits. 

6-8 POINTS You need to get a hobby. 


Eva 4-Eva n Eva 

wired was likely the only major magazine to 
spotlight Studio Gainax before it unveiled 
the biggest anime phenom of the '90s. In his 
April 1995 profile of the company, Andrew 
Leonard casually mentioned that Gainax's star 
animator was at work on a "new giant-robot 
TV series." That show, Neon Genesis Evan- 
gelion—Eva to its legion of fans—would do for 
anime in Japan what TheX-Files did for cult 
sci-fi in America. Check out its ever-expanding 
cultural influence. — carl gustav horn 



OTAKU CHIC 

(1997-PRESENT) 

Eva's success turned 
the insult "otaku"— 
obsessed fans—into a 
buzzword. Today the 
Japanese foreign minis¬ 
try hosts cosplayers. 



SERIAL EXPERIMENTS 
LAIN (1998) 

A flood of anime followed 
Eva, but few took risks 
like Lain. Its spin on infor¬ 
mation networks was as 
cryptic as Eva's take on 
archetypal psychology. 



ONE HOUR PHOTO 

( 2002 ) 

No less bizarre than Eva 
itself was the spectacle 
of photo clerk/stalker 
Sy intoning, "Neon Gen¬ 
esis Evangelion" while 
buying an Eva figure. 



REBUILD OF EVAN¬ 
GELION (2007-2008) 

Thirteen years later, 

Eva is back with a film 
tetralogy to reinterpret 
the original story—and 
add to Gainax's billion- 
dollar franchise. 
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ELECTROMAGNETS 


Garbage In, Garden Out 

High tech works Of course we know that enlightened readers such as yourself separate your 
the new trash paper, plastic, and glass. But someone out there sure doesn’t—more than 
disassemblyline. 63 million tons of US recyclables end up in landfills every year. Global Renew¬ 
ables might be able to shrink that number. The Australia-based company built a 
facility in Sydney that combines every trash-sorting technology imaginable—wind sifters, optical scanners, 
magnets, electrical currents. It diverts 75 percent of the city’s waste stream to recycling, conserving landfill 
space and cutting down on greenhouse gases. Rotting garbage gives off methane, so less landfill equals less 
climatic apocalypse. On the strength of its Sydney plant, Global Renewables just got $627 million to construct 
two similar facilities in the UK. Here’s how they separate the treasure from the trash. —Sonia Zjawinski 
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ROBOTIC ARMS 


WORKERS SIFT BY HAND 
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VACUUM 


h /avht separates paper and plastic 
from the rest^J 

distinguish paper from plastic by their 
unique near-infrared reflectivities. 


ELECTRICAL EDDY CURRENTS 




ttract ferrous met 

and a small belt around the 23-inch-square 
magnets channels the material into a separate 
chamber for compacting and resale as scrap. 


subject the trash to a magnetic field, 
making nonferrous metals actually jump 
into a bin as they move down the line. 


'—^ 


PERCOLATOR TANK©! 


COMPUTER-GUIDED CAMERA 
BP AIR JETS 




DIGESTER 


COMPOSTING 
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The new Palm® Centro™ In it you'll find email, text, IM, voice, web, and a killer DJ. 
It's designed for a more social life. To learn more, visit palmcentro.com 
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Socializing 



Within wireless service coverage area only. Email, messaging, and web require data services from a mobile service provider 
at additional cost. VPN may also be required. All screen images simulated. © 2008 Palm, Inc. All rights reserved. 

Palm and Centro are among the trademarks or registered trademarks owned by or licensed to Palm, Inc. 

























III 


Alpha Geek 

Darpa for Spies 

picture q as a tall blond woman with an American accent, 
and you’ve got Porter. Lisa Porter. She’s the first head of Ameri¬ 
ca’s new Q branch, the Intelligence Advanced Research Projects 
Activity—Iarpa for short—a fledgling office charged with out¬ 
fitting US spooks with the highest-tech information-gathering 
gadgetry. «i Iarpa (just say “yarpa”) is designed to do for the intel¬ 
ligence community what Darpa (the Defense Advanced Research 


Projects Agency) has done for the 
Pentagon. Darpa was founded back in 
1958 with an unusual mandate—con¬ 
duct military research outside mili¬ 
tary labs. Its successes have included, 
oh, the Internet and the Global Posi¬ 
tioning System. 

No doubt Porter's three years at 
Darpa helped her get a foot in the door 
at Iarpa. As a senior scientist there, she 
added things like "helicopter-quieting 
program" and "drag-reduction-on- 
naval-ships project" to her previously 
bookish resume. A Stanford PhD in 
applied physics, Porter had never pic¬ 
tured herself working for the govern¬ 


ment. But then 9/11 happened. "Like 
many Americans," she says, "I felt a 
need to step up and contribute." 

In 2005, Porter left Darpa to head up 
NASA's aeronautics division, where she 
worked on development of the X-51A, 
a vehicle that's expected to achieve 
Mach 6.5. Her new gig at Iarpa entails 
directing projects on everything from 
cyberspace to biometrics. The agency 
will sponsor research at universities, 
national laboratories, and other organi¬ 
zations to develop some really cool spy 
gear—which may or may not include 
grenade pens and gadget-sprouting 
Rolexes. —sharon Weinberger 



Coming to a 
Gym Near You 

Working out today takes gear: sweat- 
wicking shirts, GPS monitors, online training 
coaches that remind you why you were cut 
from JV football. Turns out, this is just the 
beginning. New tools under development 
will soon make sure there's no missed step, 
poor form, or lagging pace you don't know 
about in real time. —Brett Zarda 


OsTape 

Optimal oxygen 
intake means 
optimal energy. 
Near-infrared spec¬ 
troscopy imaging 
can measure the 
oxygen content in 
your blood through 
your skin. The Uni¬ 
versity of Essex in 
the UK is currently 
working on building 
small, flexible sen¬ 
sors you can lash to 
your arm. Breathe! 



A Pregame 
Optimizer 

Fasten the Omega- 
wave Sport sensors 
to your head and 
chest before a work¬ 
out to measure your 
heart-rate variabil¬ 
ity, ECG, and slow- 
wave brain activity. 
Software translates 
the findings into 
recommendations 
for the type and 
intensity of workout 
you should perform 
on a given day. 

Smart Insole 

A 3-mm-thick insole 
and small transmit¬ 
ter from a company 
called Zephyr 
provides real-time 
data on foot pres¬ 
sure distribution 
and stride mechan¬ 
ics. The data is 
wirelessly transmit¬ 
ted to a computer 
that will graphically 
illustrate exactly 
why you are still so 
damn slow. 



A Smart Bra 

Even small breasts 
can bounce up 
to 3 inches during 
exercise, causing 
significant discom¬ 
fort. Researchers in 
Australia are using 
motion capture to 
design a bra that 
dynamically adjusts 
cup and strap stiff¬ 
ness as a woman 
moves around. 

Ear Sensor 

The e-ARfrom 
Sensixa is a cufflink¬ 
sized device that 
tucks behind a 
runner's ear like a 
Bluetooth headset 
to measure shock- 
waves through the 
skeleton. It calcu¬ 
lates stats like step 
frequency, accelera¬ 
tion, and stride. 



A Cooling Shoe 

Avacore is develop¬ 
ing a cooling shoe 
based on the com¬ 
pany's CoreControl 
glove currently used 
on NFL sidelines. 
Why? Rapidly cool¬ 
ing hands and feet 
is a safer and more 
efficient way to pre¬ 
vent overheating 
than water buckets 
or mist fans. 
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EXERCISE GADGETS: CERI PATMORE 
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Juicing on the Job 

One of my coworkers, a rising star at the firm, is using unprescribed modafinil 
to work crazy hours. Our boss has started getting on my case for not being as 
productive. Should I tell him about my coworker's pharmaceutical enhancement? 
Or should I start taking modafinil, too? 

Your workplace sounds pretty hostile as is, and snitching to the boss may 
make it even more hellish. If you rat out the pill popper, you're likely to 
earn a tattletale rep around the office. And don't assume your boss will 
take action if you alert him to the modafinil issue; there's a chance he 


won't care as long as work is get¬ 
ting done. So unless company 
policy compels you to report 
behavior of this nature—check 
that employee handbook—resist 
the urge to squeal. 

But Mr. Know-It-All under¬ 
stands your urge to do something, 
since your ambitious coworker 
is messing with your livelihood. 
You might start by approaching 
the modafinil user and airing your 
grievances mano a mano. “This is 
one of those places in life where 
the golden rule may be a pretty 
helpful guide," says Christopher 
Bauer, founder of Bauer Ethics 
Seminars and author of Better 
Ethics Now. “I'm sure you would 
rather someone talked to you 
directly than go to the boss." Make 
clear to your colleague that he's 
creating bad blood in the office, a 
situation that will ultimately leave 
him isolated and despised. 

If the guy won't listen, you can 
try ratcheting up the pressure by 
employing some outside help. Ask 
the human resources department 
to circulate a memo reiterating 
the company's drug-use policy; 
that might make the cheater fear 
the jig is up. Or consider dropping 
some background information 
on modafinil in your boss's inbox; 
it might get him thinking about 
whether any of his employees are 
juicing without you having to do 
any straight-up snitchin'. 

Then again, perhaps you 
should just accept that your drug- 
enhanced colleague has the upper 
hand in stamina, and focus your 
efforts on improving the quality 
of your own output. After all, raw 
energy isn't everything, and you 
should be careful not to let it psych 
you out. If your boss is halfway 
intelligent, he'll value excellence 
over sheer hours in the office. 

You could, of course, just 
start taking modafinil yourself— 
something Mr. Know-It-All» 
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can't endorse unless you have a legiti¬ 
mate prescription. But before you hit the 
doctor's office, ask yourself: Do I really 
want to work for a company that makes 
me take powerful drugs just to keep 
my head above water? A career reevalu¬ 
ation may be in order. 

I made an embarrassing factual error 
on my blog. Am I obligated to use strike¬ 
through on the gaffe, thereby calling 
attention to my idiocy forever? Or can 
I just delete the offending sentence and 
pretend it never happened? 

If you want your blog to be taken seriously, 
you'll have to take your lumps on this one. 
"If you publish something inaccurate on 
your blog, you owe it to your readers, your¬ 
self, and the victim of the inaccuracy to 
be up-front about it,'' says Jonathan Dube, 
president of the Online News Association. 
"That means not just correcting it but not¬ 
ing that the information was corrected." 
Using strikethrough is the simplest, most 
transparent way to accomplish this. But 
if your error was particularly egregious— 
and perhaps even libelous—you can 



remove the sentence entirely; just make 
sure you include a prominent note saying 
that something has been removed and 
apologizing for any inaccurate informa¬ 
tion you might have posted. 

No one likes to eat humble pie, but 
you'll gain readers' trust and respect by 
being forthright. And keep in mind that 
an inadvertent error, no matter how fool¬ 
ish, isn't a hanging offense—if it were, 
every journalist would be dead. 

Is it rude to use my laptop on the bar at 
the local watering hole? My neighborhood 
pint-puller always shoots me the stinkeye 
when I open my MacBook by his taps. 

As long as you're a good customer, you 


have every right to compute while get¬ 
ting buzzed. "If you're spending money 
and tipping well, and you want to check 
your email, I don't see why any bartender 
would have a problem with that," says 
Jeffrey Morgenthaler, a veteran barkeep 
in Eugene, Oregon, who blogs about bars 
and mixology. 

Just don't be a jerk about it. Fitting 
in a little work while having an early- 
evening pint is one thing; chortling at 
YouTube videos while a crowded bar 
is trying to catch the NBA playoffs is 
another. Don't take up any more than 
your allotted 24 inches of counter space, 
and don't nurse the same beer for two 
hours. But most important, remember 
what the man said: Don't forget to tip. 
You'll be amazed how much goodwill a 
few extra bucks will buy. 

Oh, one final don't: Don't blame the bar¬ 
tender or other patrons if your MacBook 
accidentally gets doused with Guinness— 
it's going to happen eventually. HQ 
//////////////////^^^^ 

Need help navigating life in the 21st century? 
Email us at mrknowitall@wiredmag.com. 



Japanese 
Schoolgirl Watch: 

Birthday Card 


The legal smoking age in Japan 
may be 20, but schoolgirls in need 
of a nicotine fix have always had an easy workaround: "Vending 
machines can't tell if you're 16," says Haruka Narazaki, a student in 
Osaka. The ubiquitous dispensers have 
long sold packs of Marlboros and Mild 
Sevens to anyone with the yen, and they 
never asked for ID—until now. Earlier this 
year, the Tobacco Institute of Japan began 
issuing "taspo" (short for "tobacco pass¬ 
port") age-verification cards, which must 
be scanned at newly installed smart vend¬ 
ing machines before a purchase can be 
made. The integrated circuit-embedded 
cards will also be equipped with an elec¬ 
tronic money function that lets custo¬ 
mers buy stuff with a simple swipe. In 

keitai -crazy Japan, where phones can be used like credit cards, it 
shouldn't be long before taspo-capable mobiles begin to appear— 
for gals 20 and over. High school girls will just have to find some 
other way to look cool and sophisticated, -brian ashcraft 
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The Geekster Handbook 


A field guide to the identification of unique species in the nerd underground. 


disposition Speaks 
mostly in lines from 
The Simpsons, Star 
Wars, Highlander, 
and Ghostbusters. 
Enjoys arguing about 
whether Batman or 
Boba Fett would win 
in a fight. (Batman.) 
beliefs The Force 
exists, but midi- 
chlorians are bullshit. 
Han shot first. 
turn-ons Princess 
Leia in slave gear. 
Starbuck (male and 
female incarnations). 
Amazing Fantasy 
No. 15. Velour uniforms. 


disposition Would 
be really happy to 
introduce you to music 
better than that over¬ 
exposed crap you like. 
Always up for a show, 
but it'll totally suck. 
beliefs MP3sare 
not as good as CDs, 
which are not as good 
as vinyl LPs, which 
are not as cool as wax 
cylinders. What your 
speaker cables are 
made of matters. 
turn-ons A complete 
set of Sub Pop Sin¬ 
gles Club 45s. VHVs 
Behind the Music 
(hair metal only). 0.0 
scores on Pitchfork. 
Vacuum tubes. 


disposition High DEX 
and INT scores, low 
CHA (thus, the lack 
of friends). Given to 
indecipherable insults 
(“I pwn3d u, nOOb!”). 
beliefs The game 
Real World has a great 
physics engine, hi-res 
graphics, and convinc¬ 
ing surround sound, 
but the learning curve 
is too steep. Girls 
should dress like Yuna 
in Final Fantasy. 
turn-ons Spawn 
points. Haptic feed¬ 
back. Pac-Man ring- 
tones. Morgan Webb. 
Split-screen co-op. 


disposition Sociable 
while waiting in line 
on launch day; fero¬ 
cious in comments on 
Gizmodo. Seemingly 
unflappable in the face 
of early adopter’s 
remorse (aka Apple 
Newton Syndrome). 
beliefs I can fix that. 
There’s no god but 
MacGyver. The price 
will drop in a month, 
but I need it now. 
turn-ons Unboxing 
videos. Backup 
batteries. Blue LEDs. 
Laser pointers. 

People who RTFM. 
Things that make loud 
clicking sounds. 


disposition Chroni¬ 
cally crabby—then 
again, having such a 
superior intellect is 
a heavy burden. Para¬ 
noid tendencies. 
beliefs One shall 
stand, one shall fall. 
Sun allergy is a real 
condition. Cybersex: 
not utterly disgusting. 
Cory Doctorow is too 
soft on DRM. 2600 
magazine has gotten 
too commercial. 
turn-ons Trinity. 

I33t fluency. Narc- 
spotting at DefCon. 


disposition Alarm¬ 
ingly happy. Prefers 
to read right to left. 
beliefs Manga is a 
medium, not a genre. 
Furries aren’t loath¬ 
some. I can learn Jap¬ 
anese from Gundam. 
Lynn Minmay is the 
most annoying char¬ 
acter in the history 
of anything. The next 
major anime release 
will be a box office hit 
in the West—this time 
for sure. It's not all 
tentacle porn, OK? 
turn-ons Tentacle 
porn. Dirty Larping. 
Dating sims. All 
things kawaii. 

—Troy Brownfield 
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Here 

Comes 

the 


A new solar cycle has begun, and 
magnetic storms are about to 
get ugly. Prepare for the worst. 


Every 11 years or so, the sun gets a little pissy. It breaks out in a rash 

_ of planet-sized sunspots that spew superhot gas, hurling clouds 

1 1 T1 of electrons, protons, and heavier ions toward Earth at nearly 
the speed of light. These solar windstorms have been known to 
knock out power grids and TV broadcasts, and our growing reliance on space-based technol¬ 
ogy makes us more vulnerable than ever to their effects. On January 3, scientists discovered a 
reverse-polarity sunspot, signaling the start of a new cycle—and some are predicting that at its 
peak (in about four years) things are gonna get nasty. Here's a forecast for 2012. — erin biba 


detours Clumps of ions 
in the atmosphere could 
interfere with GPS. Satel¬ 
lite signals are slowed by 
bumping into particles, 
meaning your trusty navi¬ 
gator may lose its way. 
Remember those colorful 
paperthings called maps? 


FALLING SATELLITES 

Increased solar energy 
heats Earth’s atmosphere, 
causing it to expand. 
That’s a drag on low-flying 
satellites and can even 
knock them out of orbit. A 
solar storm in 1979 depos¬ 
ited Skylab on Australia. 


LAYOVERS IN ALASKA 

Particles are drawn to 
Earth’s magnetic poles, 
right through popular flight 
paths. Electrons absorb 
the energy in shortwave 
signals, causing radio 
blackouts—and unsched¬ 
uled stops in Anchorage. 


light shows Auroras 
occur when waves of 
charged particles light up 
gases in the upper atmo¬ 
sphere. As more particles 
stream in, the so-called 
aurora oval grows, bring¬ 
ing the “northern lights” 
as far south as Key West. 



Jargon 

Watch 

A-Space 

n. MySpace for intel¬ 
ligence analysts. The 
new social network¬ 
ing site is intended 
to encourage open¬ 
ness between tradi¬ 
tionally insular CIA 
and NSA agents. 

Fatosphere 

n. A blogosphere of 
the obese, by the 
obese, for the obese. 
Often designated 
"no-diet zones," fato¬ 
sphere blogs seek 
to counter medical 
claims that obesity 
is a health epidemic. 

Cellphone Novel 

n. Literature texted 
out on a cell phone. 
Novels have been 
written and read on 
handsets in Japan for 
years, but their leap 
onto best-seller lists 
and movie screens is 
pulling in Westerners 
eager to jump on the 
next manga phenom. 

Yo 

prori. He or she. 

First heard in Balti¬ 
more schools ("Yo 
is a clown"), this 
gender-neutral pro¬ 
noun has piqued the 
interest of linguists, 
whose widely publi¬ 
cized observations 
are edging the word 
into general usage. 
—Jonathon Keats 
(jargon@wired. com) 
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Cockpit 

$466,000 

The control booth (in 
the head, naturally) will 
feature a dome-shaped 
display showing a 
150-degree view. Two 
$46,000 US-made 
haptic joysticks—mod- 
ded to turn on their 
axes so they can roll, 
pitch, and yaw—pro¬ 
vide bilateral control. 


Armor 

$81.8 million 

Since Gundanium— 
the immutable, heat- 
resistant, electrically 
neutral alloy used in 
the TV series—doesn't 
actually exist, Furuta 
designed his robot's 
honeycomb super¬ 
structure to be made 
of an aluminum alloy. 


Propulsion 

$378.2 million 

Getting a 60-foot, 
95,680-pound robot 
to walk isn't easy. It 
takes seven Apache 
gas turbine engines 
from General Electric. 


Brain 

$1.6 million 

Processing will be 
handled by an IBM 
Blue Gene super¬ 
computer, capable of 
478 teraflops—26,555 
times faster than 
the average PC. 


All you need is Kids don ' t care about robotics anymore. At least, that's 
$742millionandno what Takayuki Furuta fears. So, to boost his field's appeal, 

sense of reality. thedirectoroftheFutureRoboticsTechnologyCenterin 
Chiba, Japan, figured out how to make a real-life, six-story- 
tall Gundam, the classic battle robot from Japanese anime. He ran computer models on every 
aspect of the bot to determine what parts he would need to power and control the beast. Then 
he surfed electronics and industry-equipment catalogs to find the components. The result: 
a complete blueprint for a $742 million bot. By showing how the anime fixture can actually 
be built, he hopes to get schoolkids fired up about robotics. Well, that and he actually intends 
to build one. A 60-foot-tall robot may not be financially feasible, Furuta says, but he's going 
to try making a version that could be as tall as 13 feet. He aims to have it working by 2011, 
when, ideally, someone will have created something for it to fight, —lisa katayama 


Motors 

$7.8 million 

Powering the joints 
requires 30 Japanese 
IHI superconductive 
motors. These are 
similar in design to 
a bullet train motor, 
but about 25 percent 
more powerful. 


DIY Battle Bot 
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illustration by Diego Garzon 












To Do 

□ VMu>are ESX Solution in LONDON 

Intel Quad Core Xeon Servers with 
RedHat Enterprise Linux / FreeBSD 

□ Microsoft Dynamics CRM ^l u f l0nin 

Need certified Application Adorns/ DBA s 
Microsoft Windows 2006 /SOL Enterprise 

□ Oracle 116 Real Application Cluster in St LICON VALLEY 

Need CertifieduBA’s, Databa&e Tuning 
JDBC integration 

□ PC 1DSS Compliance Solution in NY METRO 

Need a PCI Certified Provider 
Need planning and implementation 

□ Global Load Balancing, ManagedSecur.tg Services 

World Class Network 

□ Sun StoraceTek Data Backup Solution in SHANGHAI 

Need a Provider u>e can trust, secure 
data center and 24 / 7 /366 Support 
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Managed Global IT Services 


BUSINESS NEVER SLEEPS. NEITHER DO WE 


Our experienced, certified professionals provide 
managed hosting, security and professional services 
around the clock, around the world. 

We never sleep. Our clients can, knowing wherever 
business takes them, whenever they need us, 
we are there. 


Silicon Valley 


London 
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STORIES FROM THE NEAR FUTURE 


MAY 8 + 9, 2008 ■ NEW YORK CITY 

TICKETS ON SALE WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 6TH, AT 12 NOON E.T. 


THE NEW YORKER CONFERENCE RETURNS 

See the bold visionaries of today share the bright ideas of tomorrow 
at the second annual New Yorker Conference-newly expanded to 
two days of forward thinking and eye-opening innovation. 

Individual tickets are $2,000, plus tax, and will include all programs, 
meals, receptions, and entertainment. Seating is extremely limited. 


PRESENTED BY: 

CAPITAL REDEFINED 


SUPPORTED BY: DOW 



THE 

NEW YORKER 

CONFERENCE 


CONFERENCE.NEWYORKER.COM 



...Do Bar Tricks 


You've been 
buying your own 
booze at the local 
bar like a sucker 
ever since you 
turned 21. But 
with a stiff shot 
of science, you 
can hustle the 
tipsy into picking 
up your tab. Try 
this pub magic to 
score yourself 
some free rounds. 
—William Snyder 


The Cork Stand The challenge: Drop a wine cork so it lands upright. 
The barfly's secret: Hold the cork horizontally and drop it from a height 
1.5 times its length. Almost every time (don't bet the house on this), one 
end of the cork will strike the table first. Its rotational momentum will 
be just great enough to make it pivot 90 degrees on the hop and stick 
the landing like an Olympic gymnast. 


Beer Money Bottle openers 
are first-class levers, but all 
you really need to crack a beer 
is a dollar bill. Fold the buck 
in half and roll it tightly like 
a cigarette. Then fold it in half 
again to create a sharp corner. 
Hold the open end between 
your thumb and index finger. 
Grip the bottle's neck with your other hand to act as a 
fulcrum. Stick the corner under the lip of the cap and pop. 
You'll need substantial finger strength, but the payoff 
is free beer. And you can leave your lever as a tip. 
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Playing With Fire Whiskey and 
flames make this the Snake River 
Canyon of bar stunts. First, bet your 
buddies you can pick up a shot glass 
with the flat palm of your hand, no 
cupping. Then fill said glass about 
halfway with 100-proof well whiskey 
(80 proof won't do) and set it ablaze. 
Press your palm firmly over the mouth 
of the glass: The flame dies instantly 
and the resulting vacuum seals the 
glass to your hand. Lift. Celebrate your 
feat with a (now free) single malt. 
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... Avoid Paying Late Fees 


So you rented No Country 
for Old Men, were confused 
by the ending, and borrowed 
the novel from the library hoping to find answers. Now you’re no more enlightened 
and facing late fees from two places. Well, unlike No Country's Llewelyn, you have 
a way out. First, smuggle the contraband back into the place you got it and, when 
no one’s looking, return the offending item to the shelf. When the next person 
checks it out, the computer will see that it hasn’t been officially returned. Most 
systems automatically attribute this to employee error (someone forgot to scan 
it back in) and erase your late fee. It’s your only hope of getting away clean. Well, 
aside from ponying up the whopping five bucks you owe. —james lee 


...Build a 
Gaming PC 

Pricey prebuilt behemoths rule 
the PC gaming world, but with 
ever-falling component costs 
(and color-coded cables), why 
not build your own fraginator? 

If your desktop shipped this 
century, chances are the case, 
drives, and peripherals are still 
up to snuff. You can get every¬ 
thing else at wholesale prices 
from online retailers like Mwave, 
Newegg, or ZipZoomfly. Here’s 
what you need to create a Crysis- 
capable powerhouse for less 
than a grand, -sean hollister 

GIGABYTE GA-EP35C-DS3R 

motherboard ($155) With sup¬ 
port for the latest memory and 
processors, it's as future-proof 
as they come. Ground yourself 
before attaching components. 

INTEL CORE 2 DUO E8400 CPU 

($230) Nobody does parallel 
processors better than Intel 
(for now). After you socket the 
CPU and affix the heat sink, 
don’t forget to plug in the fan. 

CORSAIR TWIN2X2048-6400C4D- 
HX DDR2 MEMORY STICKS ($92) 
Special heat sinks keep these 
sticks from flash-frying. 

EVGA E-GEFORCE 8800GT 512MB 

($240) Per dollar, one of the 
fastest videocards ever made. 
Accept no substitutes. 

ULTRA X2 550W PSU ($85) This 
power supply’s modular cables 
let you feed only what you need 
(like that smokin’ graphics card). 
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When it comes to 
email solutions for 
your small business, 

who's your"go-to"guy? 


[] Your Daughter 


G Your Golf Buddy 


G Your 3rd Cousin Once Removed 



^fThe Verizon Wireless Network 


When you're ready to choose email solutions for your small 
business, turn to the experts at Verizon Wireless. We'll make 
it easy to get the right devices. The right plan. The right price. 


Verizon Wireless SMT5800 BlackBerry® Verizon Wireless XV6800 
Pearl™ 


And the security of America's most reliable wireless network. 


To learn more about our wireless solutions, consult with your dedicated small business representative. 


Call 1.800.VZW.4BIZ Click verizonwireless.com/smallbusiness Visit your local Verizon Wireless store 

Screen images simulated. See verizonwireless.com/bestnetworkfor details. ©2008 Verizon Wireless. 




















You Can Hardly 
Taste the Red Algae! 



Remember back in high corn syrup, corn 

school biology class, when syrup, sugar 


Finally, some fruit. According 
to the label, only 6 percent 



An extract of the seeds of the 
carob tree, locust bean gum 



you cultured bacteria on an 
agar medium in petri dishes? 
This is the same stuff. It's 
actually a gelatinous prepa¬ 
ration of the cell walls of red 
algae, used to thicken the 
fruit filling. On ingredient 
labels, it's sometimes called 
red seaweed, likely because 
the idea of ingesting seaweed 
is somewhat palatable (think 
sushi). Eating red algae, on 
the other hand, sounds nasty. 
P MODIFIED CORNSTARCH 
When liquids are added to 
regular cornstarch, it turns 
into a thick, cloudy gel. Modi¬ 
fied cornstarch becomes a 
clear mucus-like gel, excellent 
for filling fruit pies. What's the 
difference? Instead of stretch¬ 
ing out in a chain, modified 
cornstarch molecules cross¬ 
link to one another. That way, 
they swell with water just like 
regular starch but don't break 
down and become opaque. 

The FDA-approved chemi¬ 
cals for modifying cornstarch 
include hydrochloric and sul¬ 
furic acids, hydrogen peroxide, 
chlorine, and sodium chloride. 


It wouldn't be a proper snack 
food if it didn't have three 
types of sugar, would it? In 
fact, more than one-third of 
the total weight of a Lemon 
Fruit Pie comes from this 
trio of sweeteners. 

VEGETABLE AND/OR 
ANIMAL SHORTENING 
You can't produce light, flaky, 
delicate crusts in industrial 
quantities with butter (the 
water in it can make pastry 
tough and chewy). Which 
type of shortening is used 
in these pies depends on 
the state of the commodities 
market. Your scrumptious 
treat could be made with 
soybean oil, but if the price 
is right, nothing goes better 
with the zesty taste of lemon 
than... beef fat. Yup, your 
fruit pie might be fluffed 
with ol' Bessy's blubber. 


or less of this lemon fruit pie 
can be traced to lemons. 

ENRICHED 
WHEAT FLOUR 

The ingredient that gave us 
the phrase "white-bread 
America." The first standards 
for enriching bread were set 
by the US in 1941, requiring 
the addition of iron and the 
B vitamins thiamine, ribo¬ 
flavin, and niacin (and later 
folic acid) to white wheat 
flour. These days, of course, 
white flour is considered 
unhealthy—so it's perfect for 
junktastic foods like fruit pies. 


was known to the ancient 
Egyptians, who used it to bind 
the wrappings of mummies. 
Here it keeps the crust from 
getting soggy and letting the 
fruity goodness leak out. 

CALCIUM SULPHATE 

Plaster of paris. Used for 
millennia to congeal soy 
milk into tofu, this gunk has 
hundreds of applications. In 
a fruit pie, it may be present 
as a coagulant, a gel extender 
(helping to hold the moisture 
in), or just to add calcium. 

ARTIFICIAL FLAVOR 
Hostess won't say what it 
uses. But most citrus flavors 
can be derived from naturally 
occurring terpenes, plant- 
based hydrocarbons that can 
be replicated easily in the lab 
by distilling the mother lode 
of terpenes: turpentine. 


-PATRICK Dl JUSTO 
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Ketel One Vodka distilled from wheat. ©2008 Imported by Nolet Splits U.S.A., Aliso Viejo, CA. All rights reserved. 40% ALC/VOL. Please drink responsibly. www.KetelOne.com 


Dear Ketel One DrinKer 
One thousand words. 




DISTILLING KETLL N« 


IMPORTED 


VODKA 


Handcrafted in small 
batches, using 
traditional recipes at 
the Nolet Distillery 
in Holland 
Founded 1691. 


40% Ale. 

byVol. 


Contents 

750ml 
























10 Best April Fools’ Gags 


1QCO Want a color TV? Just stretch a stocking over the screen of your black-and-white set and let the moire 
luUL effect do the rest. At least, that’s what the technical expert at Sweden’s only television station claimed. 
Thousands reached for the pantyhose. (Note: This does not work.) 




1QQ7Between March 31 and April 2, the World 
l ZD ZD / Wide Web will be closed for cleaning. Five 
Japanese-built, multilingual Internet-crawling robots 
will remove 

1QQQ ln accordance with a biblical passage 
10 0 0 describing the circumference-to- 
sam ” But don’t diameter ratio of a bowl in the Temple of Solomon 
(1 Kings 7:23), the Alabama legislature has voted 
to round the value of pi to 3.0. Well, that was the 
claim made by the New Mexicans for Science and 
in an email. Reason in their newsletter... or rather, circular. 


1QQC The hotheaded naked ice borer, a 
I O O O sort of mole With a searing, bony 
forehead, lurks under Antarctica, melting the ice 
beneath the butts of hapless penguins and eating 
them as they sink. When Discover magazine 
publishes its retraction, penguins everywhere 
breathe a collective sigh of relief. 


At precisely 9:47 am on April 1, 
to will pass behind Jupiter, 
ction in Earth’s gravita- 
r Patrick Moore urges 
his BBC Radio audience to jump into the 
air at that exact moment to experience a 
floating sensation. At 9:48, dozens of light¬ 
headed listeners begin calling the station 
to report their success. 


inn A Never mind the Cold War; the Soviets want to 
I Zj O initiate unfettered discussions with Americans 
via Usenet newsgroups. This according to a message from 
what appears to be a Kremlin server (kremvax.UUCP). Thus 
the Internet hoax is born. When Moscow’s first real Usenet 
site appears years later, it’s named kremvax. 


*1 Q Q A A proposed law will ban online 
I DDHsex chat and inebriated Web 
surfing. ‘‘Congress apparently thinks 
being drunk on a highway is bad no matter 
what kind of highway it is,” editorializes PC 
Computing . The bill’s supposed sponsor, 
SenatorTed 
-Kenne^Us 
notin onthe^ 
joke. After 
an onslaught 
of complaints 
from drunken 
perverts, he 
issues a for¬ 
mal denial. 



i Disney has bought MIT for 
‘ W9 billion. TheSchoolof 
Engineering willbe-tenamed the School of 
Imagineering and thenampus will move to 
Orlando, according to hackers who altered 
the MIT homepage. 

Hey, anything’s 
better than trying 
to work in an 
Athena cluster. 


1999 

To fund the US 
government’s $4 billion 
next-gen Internet 
project, millions of 
Internet nodes are 
available for an initial 
price of $100 each 
at Webnode.com. 
The Business Wire 
press release induces 
nearly 2,000 would-be 
investors to try to 
buy in. Another name 
for this April foolery 
was “the tech boom.” 


2003 

Bill Gates is dead, 
shot by a lone gunman 
at a charity event 
in Los Angeles. After 
three South Korean 
networks broadcast 
the story on local TV, 
ensuing panic triggers 
a 1.5 percent drop in 
the Seoul stock 
exchange—a value 
loss of $3 billion. Just 
another Windows- 
related crash. 

—ASAMINOVAK 



3 Smart 

Things 

About 

Helium 

1 Although helium is 
the second-most- 
plentiful element in the 
cosmos—it's synthe¬ 
sized in stars by nuclear 
fusion—Earth is running 
short of the noble gas. 
Extracted from natural 
gas, our supply accumu¬ 
lated in the planet's crust 
over billions of years— 
the result of radioactive 
decay. One-third of that 
stash lies in the Texas 
panhandle, and if it con¬ 
tinues to be consumed 
at the current rate, it'll be 
gone in nine years. 

2 Macy's is rumored 
to be the second- 
largest helium customer 
in the world—Curse you, 
Red Baron!—but the ele¬ 
ment is used for more 
than just floating things. 
Two quick examples: It's 
perfect for pressurizing 
space shuttle fuel tanks 
(only helium remains a 
gas at the frigid temper¬ 
ature of liquid-hydrogen 
rocket fuel) and for cool¬ 
ing the superconducting 
electromagnets in MRI 
devices (helium boasts 
the coldest liquid state 
of any element). 

3 Inhaling helium 
lets you croon like 
Alvin & Co. because the 
gas is only one-seventh 
as dense as air. When 
helium is streaming out 
of your lungs as you 
yodel, the sound waves 
produced by your vocal 
cords travel much faster, 
which alters the tone 
quality of your voice. 

The result: that end¬ 
lessly funny squeak. 
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3 SMART THINGS: MARIAN BANTJES 















Just one look and you'll know you're dealing with an entirely new breed of S2000.Tighter suspension, quicker steering 
ratio, reduced weight and an aerodynamic body kit with removable hardtop. All developed with two goals in mind: 
maximizing the S2000's potential on the racetrack, and making sure you look good while you're crossing the finish line. 


honda.COm 1-800-33-Honda CR model shown. Honda reminds you to always drive safely on the road and on the racetrack. ©2007 American Honda Motor Co., Inc. 
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Gabbing while crossing state lines can get you 
busted. By July, six states will ban the use of 
mobile handsets while driving, two will have 
explicit no-texting laws, and six will all but for¬ 
bid drivers younger than 18 from touching their 
phones. Although research shows that hands¬ 
free devices do little to reduce crashes caused 
by distracted cell users, a Bluetooth headset can 
at least save you from hefty fines and free up a 
hand for still-legal munching and manicuring 
(not yet strictly prohibited). To keep track of the 
mobile patchwork, stash this page in your glove 
compartment.— miyoko ohtake 


Rules of the Road 

No statewide cell phone rules 

Cell phones must be used hands-free 

Text-messaging prohibited while driving 

Bus drivers (school or transit) can’t phone and drive 

Drivers under 18 banned from all cell phone use 

Holders of learner’s permits or provisional 

licenses can’t phone and drive 


i 

c r. 

< 

I 
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Don’t Get Trapped by a 
Proprietary Virtualization Solutio 

Sun xVM: Open, Free, Supported 


The Sun xVM family brings together virtualization and 
management to help better control both physical and 
virtualized assets. 

With the new Sun'"xVM Server and Sun xVM Ops Center 
you can help simplify management, improve utilization 
and cut costs across your entire IT infrastructure. And xVM 
can help you consolidate and manage Windows, Linux, 
and Solaris'.” On any vendor’s server or storage system. 
Don’t get trapped by proprietary virtualization solutions. 

Embrace freedom. Learn more at sun.com/xVMfreedom 

Call your local Sun Sales Representative, Sun Authorized Partner 
or (888) 516-9362. 



soiaris 


© 2008 Sun Microsystems, Inc. All rights reserved. All logos and trademarks are property of their respective owners. 
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Clive Thompson 


It’s All in Your Head 

Why the next civil rights battle will be over the mind. 


S trolling down the street in Manhattan, 

I suddenly hear a woman's voice. 

“Who's there? Who's there?" she whispers. 
I look around but can't figure out where it's 
coming from. It seems to emanate from 
inside my skull. 

Was I going nuts? Nope. I had simply 
encountered a new advertising medium: 
hypersonic sound. It broadcasts audio in a 
focused beam, so that only a person stand¬ 
ing directly in its path hears the message. In 
this case, the cable channel A&E was using 
the technology to promote a show about, 
naturally, the paranormal. 

I'm a geek, so my first reaction was, “Cool!" 
But it also felt creepy. 

We think of our brains as the ultimate pri¬ 
vate sanctuary, a zone where other people 
can't intrude without our knowledge or permission. But its boundaries are gradually 
eroding. Hypersonic sound is just a portent of what's coming, one of a host of emerg¬ 
ing technologies aimed at tapping into our heads. These tools raise a fascinating, and 
queasy, new ethical question: Do we have a right to “mental privacy"? 

“We're going to be facing this question more and more, and nobody is really ready 
for it," says Paul Root Wolpe, a bioethicist and board member of the nonprofit Center 
for Cognitive Liberty and Ethics. “If the skull is not an absolute domain of privacy, there 
are no privacy domains left." He argues that the big personal liberty issues of the 21st 
century will all be in our heads—the “civil 
rights of the mind," he calls it. 

It's true that most of this technology is 
still gestational. But the early experiments 
are compelling: Some researchers say 
that fMRI brain scans can detect surpris¬ 
ingly specific mental acts—like whether 
you're entertaining racist thoughts, doing 
arithmetic, reading, or recognizing some¬ 
thing. Entrepreneurs are already pushing 
dubious forms of the tech into the market¬ 
place: You can now hire a firm, No Lie MRI, 
to conduct a “truth verification" scan if 
you're trying to prove you're on the level. 

Give it 10 years, ethicists say, and brain 
tools will be used regularly—sometimes 
responsibly, often shoddily. 

Both situations scare civil libertarians. 

What happens when the government starts 



using brain scans in criminal investiga¬ 
tions—to figure out if, say, a suspect is lying 
about a terrorist plot? Will the Fifth Amend¬ 
ment protect you from self-incrimination 
by your own brain? Think about your work¬ 
place, too: Your boss can already demand 
that you pee in a cup. Should she also be 
allowed to stick your head in an MRI tube 
as part of your performance review? 

But this isn't just about reading minds; 
it's also about bombarding them with mes¬ 
sages or tweaking their chemistry. Trans- 
cranial magnetic stimulation—now used 
to treat epilepsy—has shown that it can 
artificially generate states of empathy and 
euphoria. And you've probably heard of 
propranolol, a drug that can help erase 
traumatic memories. 

Let's say you've been assaulted and you 
want to take propranolol to delete the 
memory. The state needs that memory to 
prosecute the assailant. Can it prevent you 
from taking the drug? “To a certain extent, 
memories are societal properties," says 
Adam Kolber, a visiting professor at Prince¬ 
ton. “Society has always made claims on 
your memory, such as subpoenaing you." 
Or what if you use transcranial stimula¬ 
tion to increase your empathy. Would 
you be required to disclose that? Could a 
judge throw you off a jury? Could the Army 
turn you away? 

I'd love to give you answers. But the truth 
is no one knows. Privacy rights vary from 
state to state, and it's unclear how, or even 
if, the protections would apply to mental 
sanctity. “We really need to articulate a 
moral code that governs all this," warns 
Arthur Caplan, a University of Pennsyl¬ 
vania bioethicist. 

The good news is that scholars are hold¬ 
ing conferences to hash out legal positions. 
But we'll need a broad public debate about 
it, too. Civil liberties thrive only when the 
public demands them—and understands 
they're at risk. That means we need to stop 
seeing this stuff as science fiction and start 
thinking about how we'll react to it. Other¬ 
wise, we could all lose our minds. ED 
////////////////^^^ 

email clive@clivethompson.net 
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SOLUTIONS COME 
FROM PEOPLE WHO 
CAN MAKE GREAT 
IDEAS WORK 



It takes more than a great idea to create 
progress. At Shell, we know it takes dedication, 
creative thinking, and perseverance to go from 
concept to creation. Our engineers believe that 
innovative energy solutions are made from more 
than great ideas; they're made by companies 
who make great ideas work. 



After the oil crisis of the early 1 970s, creative minds at Shell began 
asking some tough questions. What if you could make a fuel that 
burned cleaner? What if you could use natural gas instead of crude 
oil? Could natural gas be turned into a liquid fuel that would work in 
a conventional vehicle engine? 

Many experts had doubts as to whether turning gas into liquid fuel could 
be done on a commercial scale. Shell thought differently. We set out 
to design a new industrial process — one that could generate enough 
cleaner fuel to help address the growing problem of city air pollution. 

The answer was a low-temperature, cobalt catalyst-based process that 
produces a very clean burning synthetic gasoil fraction called Gas To 
Liquids (GTL) Fuel. The proprietary Shell GTL process, also known as Shell 
Middle Distillate Synthesis, uses a much more active and selective catalyst 
than earlier processes, which enables the production of a range of finely 
tailored liquid fuels in a fully commercialized system. 
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California 


Japan 


London 


Greece 


Qatar 


Tests in Japan proved that different 
sized trucks were oil able to use a 
blend of Shell GTL Fuel and standard 
diesel without the need for any engine 
modifications—so switching over 
couldn't be simpler. 


Greece became the first country in 
Europe to offer a GTL Fuel product when 
it was introduced at Shell retail stations 
in the Athens area for the 2004 Olympic 
Games. 


Qatar is home to the first world-scale 
Shell GTL plant. The plant will be 
capable of producing 140,000 barrels 
per day of GTL fuels and products — 
enough to power the equivalent of 
all the buses and taxis in up to 10 
mega-cities. 


A fleet of six trucks with conventional Compared to 'zero sulphur' diesel, 


diesel engines ran on 100% Shell GTL 
Fuel for 12 months, delivering woter 
in southern California. Nitrogen oxide 
and particulate matter emissions were 
cut by 16% and 23% respectively when 
compared with standard diesel. 


100% GTL Fuel used in modern diesel 
cars without modifications showed a 
73% reduction in hydrocarbons and 
a 94% reduction in carbon monoxide. 


A pilot GTL plant was opened in Amsterdam in 1983. Research at the 
plant revealed that GTL Fuel was far cleaner burning than conventional 
fuel and we quickly realized that some of this benefit could be translated 
to vehicle engine combustion and could have a great advantage in 
helping to improve air quality in cities worldwide. Within a decade, Shell 
opened the first commercial GTL plant of its kind in Bintulu, Malaysia. 

START FROM A DIFFERENT PLACE 


Today, Shell is expanding its GTL production with the construction 
of the world's largest GTL plant in Qatar, 1 O times the size of Bintulu 
and scheduled to open by the end of the decade. The plant will be 
capable of producing 140,000 barrels a day of high quality GTL 
fuels and products and 1 20,000 barrels a day of oil equivalent of 
condensate, liquefied petroleum gas and ethane. It is estimated this 
will be enough GTL Fuel to power the equivalent of all the buses 
and taxis in up to 10 mega-cities, helping to improve air quality 
in those cities. 


But the resolve of Shell to produce a cleaner fuel would be tested when 
forest fires shut down the plant and cast doubt on the GTL project. 
Shell launched investigations that proved the problem was caused 
by smoke particles from local forest fires building up in the plant's air 
separation unit — not by any part of the GTL process itself. The Bintulu 
plant was rebuilt in record time and by 2003 it was capable of 
producing 14,700 barrels of GTL Fuel per day. 


By applying some creative thinking to the challenge of city air 
pollution and by using natural gas instead of crude oil, Shell has 
developed cleaner burning GTL Fuel that typically produces 26-40% 
less sooty emissions in the cars we've tested. And the technology 
serves as a platform for the development of similar fuels from coal 
and biomass. Rethinking an old problem and continuing to drive 
innovation forward —that's our philosophy. 
























































Steal This Car 

To catch a thief, the police exercise a little remote control. 


it's pouring rain here in Surrey, British Columbia, just outside Van¬ 
couver. A Ford F-350 Super Duty is parked in front of an office building 
with its front passenger-side tire squashed against the curb, a telltale 
sign that its driver was in a big hurry. People in a hurry make mistakes. 
I amble past the truck to scope it out. It's unlocked. The bed holds a few 
bright orange construction cones, and the cab is littered with crumpled 
fast-food containers. Then I spot the jackpot: a glittering set of keys 
tossed on the center console. This truck is just begging me to steal it. 


No, seriously. The truck is here to be sto¬ 
len. It's a bait car, a decoy modded with an 
arsenal of gadgetry that allows cops to track 
anyone foolish enough to take it. As dumb as 
it sounds, it works: Sprawling, exurban Sur¬ 
rey used to be one of the car-theft capitals of 
North America, with 8,000 vehicles stolen in 
2003. The government responded by form¬ 
ing the Integrated Municipal Provincial Auto 
Crime Team, or Impact, a squad armed with 


infrared-camera-equipped helicopters and 
license-plate readers that pick out stolen cars 
in traffic. Impact recruited detective Scott 
Cooke, who had started a bait-car program 
in Vancouver in 2002. Since he got this larger 
version running four years ago, auto theft in 
Surrey has declined 50 percent. 

Today, Cooke has let me loose with permis¬ 
sion to indulge my inner felon. He's confident 
I won't get away with it. Ninety percent of 



bait-car thieves get nabbed while the crime 
is in progress, he says. "It's kind of an easy 
arrest." We'll see. I hop into the truck and 
start 'er up, flip the radio from traffic reports 
to alternative rock, and pull away. 

Big brother is watching. Sensors linked 
to GPS and cell phone modems are sending 
telemetry—the door opening, the ignition 
turning on, even my speed and heading. 
Impact officers can kill the engine, honk the 
horn, and toggle the door locks. (For liability 
reasons, they never lock suspects in.) 

My ride also captures real-time audio and 
video. Pinhole cameras stream live footage, 
letting the good guys enjoy their doughnuts 
and bide their time if it looks like I might 
lead them to a heist or a chop shop. Or they 
can bring the hammer down: Recently, when 
Cooke determined a suspect was unarmed 
and unagitated, he choreographed the bust 
to go down at a McDonald's drive-through. 
I head toward a highway on-ramp, but this 
won't turn into a cinematic chase. The pickup 
has a built-in governor. And anyway, traffic 
is limiting me to a poky 27 mph. 

Back at Impact, Cooke decides to end my 
slo-mo getaway. The engine dies. The radio 
cuts out. I yelp as my speed decreases and 
the steering and brakes go squishy. I swerve 
in front of a blue sedan before rolling to a 
stop, blocking the entrance to a strip mall. 
I call Cooke's cell phone to check in. 

“We were just wondering if anyone is honk¬ 
ing at you right now," Cooke says. My truck's 
horn starts blaring. Funny guy. I put up my 
hands in surrender. — ben paynter 
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The Break-In 

The Mac guru of Damascus in the Case of the Missing Laptops. 

before my fiancee and i headed to Syria to study Arabic, we often heard 
there was one advantage to living in a police state: almost no crime. So it came 
as a surprise when Sara and I returned to our Damascus apartment one night 
after a dinner party to find splintered wood in the hallway—wood that had 
once been part of our front door. «i I made a beeline for the living room to check 
on our most valuable possessions: my MacBook and Sara's MacBook Pro. Both 
gone. «i There's no 911 in Damascus, so we called our landlord, who contacted 
the cops. Within an hour, a dozen police were on the scene. About half of them 


sat around fingering unlit cigarettes. (Pushy 
Americans, we had asked them not to smoke 
inside.) The others engaged in what could 
generously be called an investigation. They 
took fingerprints from the door. They dusted 
the fridge. "Maybe the robber was thirsty,” 
one said. They did not dust the coffee table 
where the laptops had been sitting. 

The size of the police contingent was itself 
disconcerting. Damascus' finest had prob¬ 
ably come out in force simply because it's 
not often a foreigner's home gets burglar¬ 
ized. But it's easy to get paranoid in Syria. 
We wondered whether some of the cops- 
like the ones wearing dark leather jackets— 
were "special” police, more interested in us 
than the crime. (Being a foreign journalist in 
Syria on a tourist visa can invite extra atten¬ 
tion. Also, how to put this delicately, we were 


returning home from a Shabbat dinner.) 

The next morning, our landlord accompa¬ 
nied us to the local police station to press our 
case. The commander was a friendly, well-fed 
man with an impressive mustache and the 
terminal stage of a comb-over. He asked a 
few questions about the theft and many more 
about the progress of our studies. 

Eager to please, I told him a few Arabic 
jokes I had learned. ("There's this guy with 
a monkey, see. Along comes a hash addict 
...”) When I finished, he sat stone-faced— 
then burst into thunderous laughter. "I like 
this man!” he bellowed, pinching my cheeks. 
Sara would have taken a snapshot had our 
camera not also been stolen. 

A few hours later, our computers were 
back, but it wasn't the police who found 
them. A friend had put us in touch with 


Bassel A1 Hassan, apparently the one guy 
in Damascus who services Macs. A few days 
later we shared a meal with Hassan, a soft- 
spoken man in his mid-thirties. "Yours were 
the seventh and eighth stolen Macs I've 
recovered,” he said. "Nobody knows about 
Macs here. A few other stores buy Macs, but 
eventually they all come to me, asking, Ts it 
good? How much is it worth?' Then I check 
the serial numbers.” 

When Hassan learned our laptops had 
been pilfered, he called about 20 computer 
shops. "I didn't tell the owners I was looking 
for stolen computers, because then maybe 
they wouldn't buy them,” he said. 

Soon Hassan got a call about two newly 
arrived Macs and hustled over to the shop. 
He confirmed the computers were ours and 
told the store owner the machines were hot. 
The proprietor, who had paid $200 for the 
pair, gave them back to us without taking a 
penny in exchange, sheepishly delivering 
them to us at a street corner in our neigh¬ 
borhood. The only thing Hassan asked was 
permission to "friend” me on Facebook. 

A few months later, after Sara and I 
returned to the US, I spoke with Hassan by 
phone. He said that he had corralled another 
stolen Mac just weeks after rescuing ours. 
From back here in the States, Hassan's role as 
the Mac Avenger of Damascus seems improb¬ 
able. Except that I'm writing this article on 
my recovered laptop. — eric umansky 


International Incidents 
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COMCAST 

MEANS 

BUSINESS. 
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With Comcast Business Class , your small business now has access to digital voice, 
Internet and TV - all backed by the local account executive who knows you and your 
neighborhood. They’re the tools you need to work better, faster, smarter. 










TM 


800 - 316-1619 


(comcast 


Business Class 


Services not available in all areas. All services subject to term and conditions of the Comcast Business Class Service Order Agreement and General Terms and Conditions. © 2008 Comcast. All rights reserved. 









*Real-time traffic monitoring available only in select markets. First 90 days of service included. Real-time traffic requires monthly premium 
XM NavTraffic™ subscription. ©2007 Acura. Acura, RDX and i-VTEC are trademarks of Honda Motor Co., Ltd. Zagat® Restaurant Ratings and Reviews. 
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VARIABLE FLOW TURBO. INSTANT RESPONSE FOR 
THE INSTANT-MESSAGING CROWD. 


The Acura RDX. Everything about it delivers instant gratification. Its i-VTEC® 
engine features a turbocharger so advanced it greatly minimizes lag. While 
innovative luxuries like its available voice-activated navigation with real-time 
traffic* and Zagat® restaurant reviews deliver information the way you'd expect. 
On demand. See it at acura.com or call 1-800-To-Acura. Advancing acceleration. 


® 

ACURA 


ADVANCE. 








The Black 
Keys: Attack 
& Release 

When the 
Black Keys 
were headed 
to the studio 
to record 
their fifth 
full-length, 
a funny thing 
happened— 
they picked 
up Danger 
Mouse. The 
producer, 
who also has 
a new album 
with Gnarls 
Barkley, took 
to the boards 
for the duo’s 
latest disc, but 
those expect¬ 
ing the Gorillaz 
treatment, 
beware. The 
Black Keys 
keep their lo-fi 
blues rock 
intact, yet the 
newfound 
melodic flour¬ 
ishes totally 
rat them out. 


Grand Theft Auto IV 

Welcome back to Liberty City, the ersatz New York that’s been 
revitalized for the newest incarnation of Rockstar Games’ 
enormously popular Grand Theft Auto franchise. Version IV 
casts players as Niko Bellic, a recently arrived Eastern Euro¬ 
pean immigrant who’s hoping to make it big—by any means 
necessary. But as in all GTA games, the real star is the envi¬ 
ronment itself. This is the first entry in the series for the lat¬ 
est generation of consoles, and the new technology juices 
the game’s immersive and open-ended attributes. The city is 
more detailed. The people bustling past you are smarter and 
more individualized. The explosions, car crashes, and gun¬ 
play are all much improved, too. Sure, haters will note that 
it’s violent and not appropriate for the kids (no Hot Coffee 
Easter egg has hatched yet). Too bad: This rev of Liberty City 
lives and breathes; it’s a place that you could spend months 
exploring, and we intend to do just that. If you’re of age and 
own a PlayStation 3 or an Xbox 360, you’ll want to do the same. 
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Dyson DC24 

For those of us 
who don't have 
a spare bed¬ 
room for our 
vacuum, Dyson 
has a new ver¬ 
sion of its top- 
shelf Ball. And 
instead of 
pumping it up 
with more nat¬ 
ural disaster- 
inspired power, 
the British 
tornado-herder 
shot it with a 
shrink ray. The 
DC24 is a mere 
29.B inches 
tall and 
11.6 pounds 
light (its big 
bro stands 
44 inches 
at 19.4 pounds). 
Don’t worry— 
it'll still suck the 
color right off 
your carpet. 


Nick Cave 
&the Bad 
Seeds: Dig!!! 

Lazarus 

Dig!!! 

Hallelujah! Fresh off 
the success of hisGrin- 
derman side project, 
the perpetually pom- 
padoured Australian 
crooner reanimates 
'80s post-punk with a 
jolt of wild, '60s garage 
rock. We're digging 
the title track's experi¬ 
mental video by Brit¬ 
ish artists lain Forsyth 
and Jane Pollard— 
as well as Cave's new 
caterpillar 'stache. 


4 Epic Spots: The Places You Must 
Skate Before You Die The editors of 
skateboarding mag Thrasher show you 
the world’s best places to carve, grind, and 
oily. With entries on legendary hills in San 
Francisco, an oversize Japanese half-pipe, 
and a concrete plaza on Australia's Gold 

Coast, this is 


a Frommer’s 
BBC Natural guide for the 

History DVDs gnarly-bro set. 

Love nature but hate Mini-essays 

the outdoors? BBC has a solution: by iconic skat- 

a set of DVDs-45 hours of nature ers provide fun 

docs. With Planet Earth (Best. facts, and hun- 
Nature show. Ever.), The Blue dreds of photos 
Planet: Seas of Life, The Life of capture each 

Mammals, and The Life of Birds, spot's total 
you can watch the daily struggles awesomeness 

of nearly every animal on Earth. in vivid detail. 

7 The Bugle 

Reporting from opposite sides of the Pond, The Daily Show's John Oliver 
and fellow Brit Andy Zaltzman host this absolutely hysatirical weekly 
“audio newspaper for a visual world” from The Times Online. The gratu¬ 
itous exchange rate jabs are priceless, Hotties from History tastelessly 
brilliant, and cricket-metaphored analyses of world 
events pitch-perfect. As this duo might say, it's the 
Roger Federer of podcasts. (Note to Andy: Please put 
the Audio Cryptic Crossword straight into the bin.) 



Indiana Jones 
Replica Bullwhip 

With our fave 
Nazi-thumping 
archaeologist 
returning in May’s 
The Kingdom of 
the Crystal Skull, 
we’re jonesing for 
this $840 bull- 
whip. It isn’t any 
replica, though. 
The 10-foot beauty 


9 The 2007 Feltron 
Annual Report 

How many photos did 
you take last year? How 
many miles did you 
travel, by what mode 
of transport, and how 
much caffeine did you 
consume along the 
way? You may not 
track such minutia, 
but graphic artist (and 
wired contributor) 
Nicholas Felton does. 
The result is a stunning 
Web site (feltron.com) 
and book chronicling 
every last detail of how 
one man spent 2007. 


is handcrafted by 
the leathersmith who supplied the 
whips cracked in all four Indy flicks. 
Fedoras are for amateur fanboys! 



Tibida Tokyoflash Watch 

Hedge fund managers can flaunt their flashy 
Rolexes. But a Tokyoflash is the true sign of geek 
success. The latest from the Japanese watch maker 
is the Tibida, a gorgeous glossy $140 timepiece 
that uses a set of LEDs to tell time in three different 
modes: hour, minute (shown above, displaying 
12:09), or (if you're feeling extra nerdy) binary code. 
Hey, it's 0011000100110000 o'clock! 


EPIC SPOTS: JOE HAMMEKEE 


























Now I'm 
infused with 
Hafnium technology. 
It's a whole new 
mobile me. 




NEW HAFNIUM-INFUSED INTEL* CENTRINO* PROCESSOR TECHNOLOGY. 

It's helping set new benchmarks for next-generation notebook performance and amazing 
battery life. Find out more about the power of hafnium at intel.com/greatcomputing 

GREAT COMPUTING STARTS WITH INTEL INSIDE. 

©2008 Intel Corporation. All rights reserved. Intel, the Intel logo, Centrino, and Centrino Inside are trademarks of Intel Corporation in the U.S. and other countries. 












Power Suits 

They say it’s what’s inside that counts. Hogwash. It’s the suit that makes the man—or the 
cyborg, as the case may be. Exhibit A: the exoskeleton, as sported by Tony Stark (Robert Downey 
Jr.) in the big-screen adaptation of Iron Man (out in May). Sure, protective togs can be traced 
back to medieval armor. But where the heavy hauberk had Sir Lancelot sweating through his 
pantaloons, the right articulated ensemble will render the wearer comfortable, confident, and 
stylish—all while deflecting pro¬ 


jectiles, exponentially enhanc¬ 
ing strength, and shielding the 
frail mortal from myriad harsh 
environments. Strap on your 
codpiece and take a trip through 
history. —Neil Drumming 


The evolution of the modern 


- 


Screen 


1959 

Starship Troopers 

The rocket-powered 
suits worn by the Mo¬ 
bile Infantry in Robert 
Heinlein’s novel are 
described as making 
the soldiers look like 
“steel gorillas." Paul 
Verhoeven’s 1997 film 
ditched the bulky gear 
to enhance the volup¬ 
tuous box office allure 
of Denise Richards. 


1963 

Iron Man 

When wealthy industri¬ 
alist and superhero Tony 
Stark first appeared in 
Marvel Comics’ Tales 
of Suspense #39, the 
cumbrous carapace he 
wore was neither the 
slim-fit fashion state¬ 
ment nor the techno¬ 
logical achievement 
it is today. But c’mon— 
it had built-in radio! 


1977 

Darth Vader 

Burnt to a Sith crisp 
on the planet Mustafar, 
Vader (nee Anakin 
Skywalker) donned 
this black number to 
protect his charred 
body. It not only gave 
him the ability to in¬ 
duce gasps of fear 
| throughout the Empire 
but also served as a 
pret-a-porter iron lung. 


Centurions/Robotech 

Both toons debuted 
the same year. One 
starred campy heroes 
in wearable Legos. The 
other—imported from 
Japan—featured the 
most dazzling, walk¬ 
ing, flying, ass-kicking 
hunks of human- 
piloted sheet metal 
to ever hit the States. 


1986 

Aliens 

“Get away from her, 
you bitch!” Sigourney 
Weaver ranks up there 
with Ah-nold as best 
sci-fi badass. But 
without that muscle- 
augmenting Caterpillar 
Power Loader J-5000, 
Ripley couldn’t have 
thrown the alien mom¬ 
ma from the ship. 


1989 

Star Trek 

With their obsidian 
sheen and hissing 
prostheses, the Borg 
owe more than a little 
DNA to Darth Vader. But 
as the Trek universe’s 
most persistent and 
terrifying villains, these 
hive-minded drone-bots 
have become iconic 
in their own right. 


1991 

The Guyver 

In this live-action take 
onToshikiTayako’s 
’80s manga series, a 
college kid gets the 
makeover of a lifetime: 
Top-secret biotech 
coats his body, trans¬ 
forming him into a 
immortal one-man 
army ready to 
the evil Zoanoids, 


• v;% v,- 




2001 

Halo Trilogy 

Bungie's immensely 
popular first-person 
shooter franchise has 
sold more than 20 mil¬ 
lion copies. Which 
means the geek equiv¬ 
alent of the population 
of Australia are regu¬ 
larly slipping into 
Master Chief’s sleek, 
green MJOLNIR 
assault armor. 


2003 

Matrix Revolutions 

They may have looked 
a little rough around 
the edges but the 
army of Armored Per¬ 
sonnel Units used to 
defend Zion against 
Machine City’s sinister 
Sentinals still man¬ 
aged to pack plenty of 
firepower. If only these 
mechs carried more 
ammo. Amateurs... 
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Director Jon Favreau’s Iron Man boasts rocket launchers 
jet boots, and f/x by ILM (who also did Transformers). But 
according to Shane Mahan, whose Stan Winston Studios 
built the real-life models, the biggest challenge wasn’t 
the tech. It was the junk. “In comic books, the crotch is 
always hidden by a perfectly turned thigh,” he explains 
I swear, the mechanical bikini was the toughest thing.’ 











Acid Trip 


when eUjclina do m n i tc h and Dmitry Gelfand set out to create Camera 
Lucida, their most recent project, they faced some resistance. Their goal 
was to capture a fleeting phenomenon called sonolmninescence, and 
it would require an unusual medium—large amounts of xenon-infused 
sulfuric acid. The prospect, unsurprisingly, made laboratory scientists 
nervous: Even in small amounts, sulfuric acid is nasty stuff because of 
the way it sucks the water out of anything it touches (human tissue, 
beware). Donmitch and Gelfand needed almost 3 gallons of the vitriol, 
which they were going to blast with ultrasonic waves. Oh, and the reac¬ 
tion they intended to photograph—the ultraviolet light emitted by the 
xenon bubbles collapsing as they’re hit with those waves—generates 
temperatures as hot as the surface of the sun. *i But the artists finally 
found a willing lab in Germany, where they turned out the lights and 
started shooting. The resulting supersharp photographs are psyche¬ 
delic, for sure, but the installations—the pair has a show opening in 
April at Media Lab Enschede in the Netherlands—are weirder still. 
After five minutes in total darkness (to let everyone’s eyes adjust), 
the audience is treated to a live demonstration of sonoluminescence, 
complete with the sound of the bubbles imploding. To avoid corrosive 
meltdowns, Domnitch and Gelfand leave the fearsome H 2 S0 4 at home, 
opting instead for 13 gallons of water spiked with sodium hydroxide 
and luminol. (They also decided against using a titanium horn trans¬ 
ducer—an absurdly powerful ultrasonic transducer—because it would 
deafen unsuspecting patrons.) The experience is like “being in outer 
space,” the creators say. Or on some other long, strange trip. —EricSmillie 
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Special Advertising Section 


There’s an Si in change. 

The letter h represents not only the badge on the Lexus 
hybrids, but a belief in the power of change. We're 
witnessing a fascinating chapter in history right now. 
Where technology is being used to not only help solve 
some of the world's environmental challenges, but to 
advance the realms of architecture, fashion and even 
automotive engineering. 

Lexus is proud to support The Sundance Channel's 
THE GREEN, as well as our Hybrid Living partners 
who share our belief that embracing a more sustainable 
lifestyle is key to our collective future. 




Special Advertising Section 
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Lexus Hybrid Living celebrates the ethos of luxury eco design: living life with less impact on the 
Earth while enjoying maximum luxury comfort and style. Hybrid Living supports sustainable 
style that’s both environmentally sound and creme de la creme. Restaurants, boutiques, spas, 
hotels and more —equal parts eco and extraordinary. While Hybrid Living honors "eco” and 
its long overdue makeover, Hybrid Living is not a trend. Sustainable style has staying power: 
a new kind of posh, infused with environmental power. The Hybrid Living experience can be 
found at www.lexus.com/hybridliving. This hub of all things Hybrid Living offers inspiration, 
education and experiences beyond compare in the realm of eco design and sustainable style. 
Explore a series of self-guided hybrid living tours available nationally, which will guide you to a 
variety of destinations that have helped shape and define the sustainability movement without 
sacrificing style, design and quality. Also available are video profiles of some of the most exciting 
and inspiring eco designers working today. Here’s a preview. 



heady architecture 


From eco-centric skyscrapers to cozy, conscientious homes, 
green building is more popular, accessible and design-friendly 
than ever. On the home front, designers like Oakland-based 
Michele Kaufmann create healthy homes with energy-saving 
eco elements that make everything clean and green. 

Making sustainable, healthy living available to more people is 
Kaufmann's goal. She says she designs homes for how they 
feel and function: We like to study where the sun comes from, 
where the breezes come from, where the views are—because 
it’s all about making the home in harmony with the site.’’ 

Kaufmann’s designs include nontoxic, low- 
VOC paints, formaldehyde-free cabinetry, 
water-saving plumbing fixtures, on-demand 
water heaters, efficient mechanical ventilation 
systems and ENERGY STAR appliances. 

With a master’s in architecture from Princeton 
and five years as a Frank O. Gehry associate 
in Los Angeles, Kaufmann brings traditional 
credibility to the exciting new world of sustain¬ 
able design. "My hope and belief is that five 
years from now, we won’t talk about green 
anymore,’’ she says. “It is just going to be.” 





haute cuisine 


Before "farm-to-fork” became a culinary buzz¬ 
word, Peter Hoffman was a proponent of locally 
grown, seasonal foods. The chef and owner of 
Savoy restaurant in New York and a member 
of both the Chefs’ Collaborative and the Slow 
Food movement, Hoffman is committed to the 
farmer's market, to unadulterated natural ingre¬ 
dients and to keeping his carbon footprint light. 
"Some people say chefs should stay in the 
kitchen and leave politics to politicians and 
science to scientists. But we all have the right 
to delicious and safe food," he says. 

You could say Hoffman’s politics are dirty. 
That is, he's devoted to dirt —rich, pesticide- 
free and pure as possible. He notes that you’ll 
have a more extraordinary bottle of wine if 
people are paying attention to the soil the 


high mobility 



"I consider myself an advocate for the environ¬ 
ment and the automobile,” says engineer Bill 
Reinert, who has dedicated the last five years to 
developing alternative-energy vehicles, most 
recently with hydrogen fuel cells, that allow for 
the coexistence of both his passions. "It’s clear 
that sometime in the future, we will transition 
that way,” he says of his commitment. Now the 
national manager at Lexus’ Advanced Tech¬ 
nology Group, Reinert has helped to make 
the future less, well, futuristic, initiating a new 
regime in transportation. 
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wine is raised in and that the same applies to 
food. "Organic production has the potential 
to produce better-tasting food," he says. 
Hoffman's thoughts on how what we eat can 
and should make a difference in the world are 
well worth chewing on. 



hot couture 

The eco fashion scene continues to 
flourish as a media darling. Fashionistas 
love looking great, and when chic com¬ 
bines with an enviro-edge, the spotlight 
glimmers in green. 

"I believe in 10 years, our clothing will 
all be sustainable," says Chicago-based 
Lara Miller, whose stunning green designs 
combine environmentally friendly fabrics 
and responsible production. Miller’s line 
of sustainable women’s wear focuses on 
handmade, architecturally inspired sweat¬ 
ers, woolens and jerseys. The fabrics and 
fibers she uses include bamboo, organic 




"Once it gets on the body," she says, "this super-geometrical form 
becomes a lot more organic, and the body gives it its form.” 
Miller, whose collection is carried in nearly 20 retail stores in 
the United States, will be the subject of Sundance Channel’s 
Big Ideas for a Small Planet" on Tuesday, May 6 at 9 p.m. EST. 



Swiss cotton, a soy-organic cotton blend and recycled cotton yarn—a new fabric made from 
scraps of organic t-shirts that have been broken down and respun. 

A particularly intriguing aspect of Miller’s line is her "wear it your 
way” philosophy. Many of her geometrically-shaped pieces are 
designed for surprising flexibility. A halter dress transforms into 
a skirt; a sweater worn upside-down becomes a collared shrug; 
one sweater becomes three. 


Today's Lexus Hybrids, the RX 400h, GS 450h and LS 600h L, 
feature must-haves like low greenhouse gas emissions and higher 
MPG, as well as the style, comfort, luxury and performance that are 
notoriously absent in alternative-powered vehicles. Denoted by the 
letter "h," the collection of Lexus Hybrids signals the start of an era in 
which alternative-powered vehicles complement rather than compromise 
the driving experience. 

To learn more about the Lexus Hybrids and Hybrid Living partners, 
visit www.thepowerofh.com. 

the power of fU 
the lexus hybrids 


tune into THE GREEN 

On April 1, Sundance Channel 
returns with a second season of 
the groundbreaking, original series 
Big Ideas for a Small Planet T 
This 13-part series, sponsored in part by Lexus, explores the 
designers, products and processes that are on the front lines of 
a new green world. Learn still more about ways we can reduce 
our impact on the Earth’s resources at www.thepowerofh.com 
or sundancechannel.com/thegreen. 


sundance 

CHANNEL 
























* This letter represents a belief that technology can indeed 
change the world. To get a sense of what we mean, try this: 

1. Cut out. 

2. Affix next to your current car’s rear model badge. 

3 . Notice the reactions. See what kinds of progressive, 
mind-opening conversations you find yourself in. 

If you like how it feels, you can always visit your Lexus dealer 
and test-drive a real luxury hybrid. There are three to 
choose from: the RX400h, GS450h and the LS600hL. 




the lexus hybrids, thepowerofh.com 


Vehicles shown with optional equipment. ©2008 Lexus. 






The Anti- 

A maverick Swedish 
pop star reveals what Spears 
could have been. 


Britney 


Imagine, if you will, a parallel universe 
where a pretty blonde pop star can actu¬ 
ally carry a tune, writes her own songs, 
and frets over artistic integrity. In this universe, when her record company demands 
more hits, she tells them to shove it and starts her own label. There's no making out 
with Madonna, no messy divorce, no custody battle, no 5150. Instead there's bankable 
talent and a credible, long-arc career. In other words, it's the anti-Britney Spears. *1 Meet 



Robyn, the 28-year-old Swedish singer whose latest US release drops in April. In the 
mid-'90s, both were courted by the same big label to be molded into the Next Big Thing: 


Robyn said no. Britney said yes. It was the first choice of many, chronicled here, that 
would lead one to hipster stardom and the other to madness, —jenna wortham 


Robyn 

1995 After several years 
as a child performer in her 
native Sweden, Robyn begins 
writing her own songs. She is 
approached by Jive Records 
but ultimately signs with RCA. 
“Jive told me they were going 
to find their own Robyn,” she 
says. (See: Britney, 1996) 

1996-97 Robyn taps Swedish 
producer Max Martin for her 
debut, Robyn Is Here. It cracks 
the Billboard 100. Asked to 
tour with the Backstreet Boys, 
she declines: “It wasn’tthe 
right thing to do.” 

1998-99 Robyn records her 
second LP in Sweden, scoring 
a hit single with “Electric.” RCA 
dislikes her new sound and 
wants to partially re-record the 
album. Robyn refuses, and the 
release never lands stateside. 

2000-04 Robyn travels to 
Africa as a Unicef ambassador. 
Fed up with record companies, 
she starts her own label, Kon- 
ichiwa Records. Teaming with 
fellow Swedish artists like the 
Teddybears and the Knife, she 
begins work on a newalbum. 

2005 Robyn is self-released 
in Europe to critical acclaim, 
winning Swedish music awards 
for best album, best writer, and 
best pop female. 

2007 Shaves the sides of her 
head to sharpen her image. 

2008 Cuts sweet distribution 
deal with Interscope. Releases 
Robyn stateside in April and 
preps for US tour. 
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Reviews 

Tapes NTapes 

WALK IT OFF 

Legendary Flaming Lips producer Dave Fridmann 
leaves his mark on this Minneapolis quartet's bedroom 
guitar pop, leading their fuzz-box forays out into the 
daylight. In his hands, a simple head-bobbing track like 
"Hang Them AH" becomes a moody miasma of organ, 
shakers, yelps, and thumping bass that makes for 
pretty decent rump-shaking. —Ken Taylor 




M83 

SATURDAYS=YOUTH 

For his fifth album, French mastermind Anthony Gon¬ 
zalez finds inspiration in the ethereal sounds of' 80 s- 
era Kate Bush and the Cocteau Twins to create a young 
heart beating inside a vintage synth body. Though 
the release is sometimes sleepy, the up-tempo tunes 
(performed by actress Morgan Kibby) are a departure 
from the melancholia of albums past. —Allison Roeser 


illustration by Kerry Roper 
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MAC/PC 

Dangerous High School 
Girls in Trouble! 

This wickedly stylish game with a Roaring Twenties 
vibe is set in a sinister girls' school ruled by shifty molls, 
sexy flappers, and plucky entrepreneurettes. Gameplay 
mixes RPG mechanics with vintage parlor-style card 
games, letting gals use traits like Savvy and Glamor to 
thwart derelict caregivers. -Leigh Alexander 



PSP 

God of War: 

Chains of Olympus 

Meet Kratos. He's a Spartan warrior. Kratos makes the 
guys from 300 look like a sewing circle. But he's putty 
in your handheld in this prequel to the PlayStation fran¬ 
chise about kicking the ass of every figure in Greek 
mythology. Little has been lost in scope or graphics- 
no other PSP title has ever felt so epic. -Chris Baker 



Playing 
the Fool 

Trying to design a truly entertaining game 
can defeat even a certified genius. 



Ted Castronova, a social scientist and professor at Indiana University, 
made a name for himself studying the economies of online games, 
going so far as to calculate the exchange rate between US dollars and 
EverQuest platinum. But he wanted to do more than study virtual 
worlds—he wanted to create one. So in 2006, armed with a $250,000 
MacArthur Foundation grant, Castronova and a team of grad stu¬ 
dents got to work designing Arden: The 
World of William Shakespeare. The aim 
was to have players explore an Elizabe¬ 
than environment, interact with charac¬ 
ters from the Bard’s plays, or just go to a 
tavern and wager a few farthings on card 
games like One-and-Thirty. Meanwhile, 
Castronova would further his research 
by studying players’ behavior. Hey nonny nonny! 1 The game was 
released last fall—to little fanfare. It seems something was rotten in 
the state of Arden. "It’s no fun,” Castronova says ruefully. “We failed 
to design a gripping experience.” (To see for yourself, visit wired.com 
/extras.) The scholar says he has, however, gained a deeper appre¬ 
ciation for the challenges of game design: “I always had respect for 
the people who made World ofWarcraft,” he says. “But now it bor¬ 
ders on worship.” Castronova 
and his team are currently put¬ 
ting their hard-won insights to 
use on a jazzed-up version called 
Arden II: London’s Burning. 
wired asked Castronova to give 
some advice for other research¬ 
ers looking to create their own 
games. —Chris Baker 




Ted Castronova’s 5 Tips for 
Making Games That Don’t Suck 


DON'T BE OVERLY 
AMBITIOUS "We thought 
It wouldn't be too hard to 
design a realistic War of 
the Roses-era economy, 
complete with swords, 
armaments, horses, food, 
and clothing. You want 
to create a suit of armor? 
First you have to smelt 
brass to make the bolts 
and gather fibers to make 
string... We soon learned 
why most designers don't 
do that level of realism." 

GO LOW TECH "If you 

can't find a professional 
game studio to partner 
with, start small. There 
are lots of simple develop¬ 
ment platforms to experi¬ 
ment with. Look at Tribal 
Wars— it's an HTML- 
driven online game with 
hundreds of thousands of 
users. It can be played in 
a browser window." 

THINK ABOUT YOUR 
AUDIENCE "We put Arden 
in front of Shakespeare 
experts and they loved it. 
We put it in front of play 
testers and they yawned. 
We'd get feedback like, 'I 
talked to that Falstaff guy 


for a while and got a quest 
to go repair something. I 
logged out and never came 
back/ Too much reading, 
not enough fighting. 

Arden II will be more of a 
hack-and-slash Dungeons 
and Dragons type of game." 

GET A FULL-TIME 
STAFF "I love my 
students, but they just 
don't have the schedule 
to do this. I have a very 
able lead designer and 
an excellent lead artist 
but they had to pause 
for midterms. You need 
a core group of 60-hour- 
a-week people." 

CONCEDE SCREWUPS 

"You face a moment where 
you can admit something 
isn't working or you can lie 
about it. It's like in Shake¬ 
speare's plays: The tragic 
heroes keep making new 
mistakes that compound 
their original mistakes. 

The comic heroes muddle 
around and find them¬ 
selves in ridiculous circum¬ 
stances, but in the end 
they accept their own 
humanity, and the audi¬ 
ence respects them for it." 
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Prepare to face your Demons! 


Available now 


N X-BOX 360. 
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Kick in the 

The latest trend in 
microcars?The engine 
as backseat driver. 

Half a century ago, the BMC Mini defined the modern econobox: a small front- 
mounted engine in a front-wheel-drive car that was easy to handle and com¬ 
pact yet spacious. This vehicle design has since become a mainstay of the auto 
industry, the preferred way to propel more than 2,000 pounds of commut¬ 
ing fury forward. But now the smallest cars—the Smart Fortwo, Mitsubishi's 
Japanese-market i, and India's forthcoming Tata Nano—are all shifting gears. 
Their engines are migrating to the back. 

But these engines aren't cantilevered behind the rear wheels as in the origi¬ 
nal Beetle—with its consequent unpredictable handling. The new configuration, 
called rear-mid-engine, places the motor under the rear seat and over the rear axle. 
The result: spacious interiors, improved safety, and better road manners. 

Because the power plant sits under the rear passenger, more of the car’s 
volume can be used for people and stuff. The 11-foot-long Mitsubishi i boasts 
the longest wheelbase in its class—8 feet, 4 inches—making for an especially 
roomy cabin. And there's the reason Formula One race cars—along with most 
Ferraris and Lamborghinis—mount their high-revving monsters in the middle. 
It puts all that weight between the axles and closer to the car's center of grav¬ 
ity, so there's less danger of spinning out of control if the tires lose their grip. 
Plus, in very small cars, a front-mounted engine can end up in your lap after a 
crash; it doesn't deform to absorb impact. Move it to the back, though, and the 
front crumple zone can be deeper and crush more gradually. 

The rear-mid layout also reduces production costs: If the rear wheels do the 
driving, you eliminate the complexity and expense of transferring the engine's 
power to axles that are spinning and steering. It takes the philosophy of front- 
wheel drive and simplifies it to its essence. — john voelcker 




Really 

Easy 

Rider 


It's hard to call the 
Peraves MonoTracer a 
motorcycle. Sure, it has 
two wheels, tandem 
seating, and a twist-grip 
throttle, but passengers 
sit in a plush interior enjoying amenities like 
windshield wipers, air-conditioning, and 
a bitchin' stereo. It's also a lot safer than an 
open bike, with stability control, seat belts, 
and stabilizer wheels that deploy like landing 
gear to keep the thing upright at stoplights. 

The Swiss company's aim was to offer 
speed freaks an energy-efficient way to get 
their kicks. The MonoTracer accelerates to 
60 miles per hour in 5.5 seconds and can 
exceed 155 mph, but still gets 57 miles per 
gallon. And because of its slim proportions, 
it won't cause or get stuck in congestion. 

But don't expect to see packs of them on 
the road anytime soon. Peraves intends to 
build just 100 of the $77,000 machines, and 
owners will have to attend a training course. 

In Switzerland. —Wes Siler 
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MEMBERS OF THE ORBITZ 
COM MU NITS REPORT A DEIAH 



WHY BE PART OF A NEW ORBITZ COMMUNITY THAT 
MAKES TRAVEL EASIER? BECAUSE YOU CAN. 


INTRODUCING OrbitzTLC SM TRAVELER UPDATE. Real-time updates, from other Orbitz travelers, that you can access 
straight from your cell phone or PDA. Whether it’s long security lines, traffic delays or full parking garages - the Orbitz travel 
community looks out for you. Be part of it at updates.orbitz.com 

A STEP AHEAD " 


ORBITZ 


©2007 Palm, Inc. All rights reserved. All screen images are simulated. 











BE PART OF THE ORBITZ COMMUNITY. 

It’s as easy as, well, reading this ad. 


THE SENDER 

John Williams stood in line at security 
for what felt like forever. Being a 
model citizen, he rushed to alert the 
Orbitz community and recommended 
avoiding this particular checkpoint. 




OrbitzTLtr TRAVELER UPDATE 
IS EASY TO USE. 

Before you leave for the airport, go to 
updates.orbitz.com to check security wait 
times, airport & flight status*, weather 
conditions and more. 

At the airport, use mobile.orbitz.com to share 
your own updates and see the latest postings 
from fellow travelers. 

We know you’re on the road a lot. Check out 
Traveler Update on your next trip and be part 
of the community that helps make travel easier. 


BRBITZ 

A STEP AHEAD 




THE RECIPIENT 

Derek Matthews saw the security line 
tip and left work a little early to make 
his flight. Once on the plane, he looked 
out the window and nodded a "thank 
you” to his helpful mystery man. 



’participating airlines only. ©2008 Palm, Inc. All rights reserved. All screen images are simulated. 
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MAY 7, 8 AND 9, 2008 
PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 


Come to more than just a conference. 

Be part of an immersive experience 
with the greatest inventors, designers, 
tech wizards, architects, and artists of 
our time. Get out of your chair and into 
the action at Serious Play. Seriously. 

Speakers Include: 

Michael Moschen, kinetic artist 
Elizabeth Diller, visionary architect 
David Macaulay, author, The Way Things Work 
Tim Brown, president and CEO, IDEO 
Pablos Holman, inventor and hacker 
Bruce McCall, writer, illustrator. The New Yorker 
Stuart Brown, founder, The National Institute for Play 
Irene Au, user experience designer, Google 
Charles Elachi, director, Jet Propulsion Laboratory 
Philip Rosedale, creator, Second Life 
John Oliver, correspondent, The Daily Show 
John Maeda, president-elect, RISD 

John Hockenberry, master of ceremonies 
Chee Pearlman, program curator 

Presented by Richard Koshalek & Erica Clark 

Information: 

conference@artcenter.edu 

+1.626.396.4229 

Sponsors: Target, Steelcase, Google, 
Bernhardt Design, Eastman Innovation Lab 

Media Partners: Metropolis Magazine, 
WIRED 


the power of fa, 

the lexus hybrids 

THE POWER OF H 

Lexus believes that every challenge has a solution, and that technology will 
lead us to it. For the second year in a row we are proud to sponsor THE GREEN, 
returning April 1 st to Sundance Channel, and to support our Hybrid Living partners 
who share our philosophy and are leading the way to a more sustainable lifestyle. 

To learn more about the Lexus luxury hybrids and Hybrid Living partners visit 

thepowerofh.com. 



SPECIAL 
NO REGRETS 
OFFER FROM 

MGM GRAND 
LAS VEGAS 

Get ready for maximum Vegas SM with the 
new NO REGRETS offer from MGM Grand. 
Receive exclusive rates! Reserve your 
non-refundable getaway now and receive 
an additional discount off of MGM Grand's 
already low online rates., 

Booking code: MKT097 

mgmgrand.com 

1.800.929.1111 

‘RESTRICTIONS APPLY, SEE WEBSITE FOR DETAILS. 



maximumVegas: MGM GRAND. 


web2.0 /K 

EXPO 

April 22-25, 2008 • Moscone West, San Francisco 

Web 2.0 Expo showcases the latest Web 2.0 business models, development 
paradigms and design strategies for the builders of the next-generation web. 
Join your colleagues from around the world and learn how to tap the power 
of Web 2.0 technologies. 


• Art Center College of Design 


Register today using priority code websf08pb5 for $100 off or a free expo pass. 
web2expo.com/sf 
























Reviews 


The Tools of 
Science 

Celebrating singular experiments 
and the visionaries behind them. 

George Johnson's Santa Fe office is packed floor to ceiling 
with century-old electrical paraphernalia—cathode-ray 
tubes, high-voltage spark coils, glass cylinders of hydro¬ 
gen and helium, cascades of wires. They're the relics of an 
eBay odyssey he undertook to re-create a 1909 experiment 
by Robert Millikan measuring the charge on a single elec¬ 
tron. The science writer now has his own Millikan appara¬ 
tus, a Plexiglas chamber sandwiched between two brass 
plates and electrified by a 2,000-volt power supply. But 
he admits that he failed to replicate the physicist's feat: 
"For me to learn to do the Millikan experi¬ 
ment would be like learning to play the violin.'' 

Johnson collected these "lava lamps of the 
Victorian age,'' as he calls the contraptions, 
in his quest to understand some of the semi¬ 
nal experiments in scientific history—Isaac 
Newton's refraction of light, Ivan Pavlov's 
studies of salivating dogs, Galileo's rolling- 
ball analysis of acceleration. As captured in 
his new book. The Ten MostBeautihilExperi¬ 
ments, these obsessive investigators worked 
mostly alone, often building their own sim¬ 
ple tabletop apparatuses. "They were def¬ 
initely the nerds of their time,'' Johnson 
says. "If they'd had digital computers back 
then, they would all have been Unix geeks.'' 

In many ways, it was their tools—bodkins 
and prisms, thermometers and interfero¬ 
meters, cloud chambers and cogwheels—that 
drove the development of science. Today, with 
vastly more powerful, complex equipment, 
that do-it-yourself approach has largely dis¬ 
appeared. Johnson laments the passing of 
a time when "one person working with his 
own hands was able to figure out an elegant way to address 
a question to nature and then receive a crisp, unambigu¬ 
ous reply. That hardly ever happens any more. All the easy 
stuff has presumably been done, and experiments now 
require these huge teams of scientists.” Beautiful Exper¬ 
iments, he says, "is an attempt to get back to that early 
romance of science when one person could really make 
some basic, fundamental discovery.” — josieglausiusz 


s m 








MARY ROACH 
In Stiff, her best seller 
about cadavers, Roach 
brought a measure of 
humor to necrophilia. 
Now she brings the 
same dry wit to the 
science of sex, focusing 
on the diligent research¬ 
ers who build dildo- 
cameras, shoot pornos 
for pandas, and catch 
a fetus masturbating. 

In the spirit of participa¬ 
tory journalism, Roach 
even submits to an ultra 
sound while her hus¬ 
band has his way with 
her in a London hospital. 
-Jascha Hoffman 


CsaSiflllar. 


X Saves 
the World 

JEFF GORDINIER 

Ever wonder what 
became of Generation 
X, those ironic slackers 
wedged between the 
paunchy, tie-dyed boom¬ 
ers and their smug off¬ 
spring, the millennials? 
Gordinier's first-person 
manifesto starts with a 
thumbnail sketch of'90s 
disillusionment and ends 
with a passionate call 
for social activism. He's 
praying that Obama, not 
Cobain, winds up being 
the definitive face of his 
underappreciated gener¬ 
ation. —Mark Horowitz 
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RELAX! WE'VE MADE WEB MEETINGS EASY 

When you need to get your team together, you shouldn't have to run around downloading applications 
and figuring out which call-in line is available. You should be able to get a meeting up and running and 
then share, chat, whiteboard, question, discuss—even see each other over your web cams—all without 
breaking a sweat. That’s why there's INTERCALL WEB MEETING, the simplest way to run meetings online. 

H InterCall 


See just how easy it is with a free trial of InterCall Web Meeting at www.intercall.com/trial 


rest 


InterCall is a subsidiary 
of West Corporation 









This Networked House 



WIRED 

recommends: 
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1. Storage 

Netgear ReadyNAS NV+ 
(1TB) 

netgear.com 

$ 1,099 



2. Streamer 
Xbox 360 Elite 
xbox.com 

$450 


% 

\ 


3. Switch 
Linksys SD2D08 
linksys.com 

$99 

$ 1,648 


Enjoy digital media all over 
your crib in just three easy 
(nonbankrupting) steps. 

Years of BitTorrenting and 
lossless CD-ripping nave 
finally paid off: Your PC 
is packed with enough high- 
fidelity digital entertainment 
to trigger palpitations in 
the snobbiest mediaphile. 
Meanwhile, you’ve got that 
1080p tyranno-vision LCD 
and eardrum-pounding 
7.1-channel sound system 
just aching to play it all. But 
how to meld the two? It’s 
time to build a home network. 
Don’t fret—it’s a lot easier 
than you think. Here’s how. 

—DANIEL DUMAS 


step i: get storage device Stop stockpiling media on your PC—its anemic hard drive will crash 
harder than a sugar junkie if you cram it full of HD content and force it to run a bloated operating 
system. Get a network-attached storage device to serve as a central media repository for every 
computer in the house. Good ones create backups of your data on multiple built-in drives, so 
even if half of them somehow fail, season four of The Simpsons will remain intact. 
step 2: set up streamer Scolded by your S.O. for spending too much quality time with the game 
console? Share the love! Both Xbox 360 and PS3 can stream media from a PC to a TV (a Wii can, 
too, but it takes some clever tweakery). No console? The recently retooled Apple TV should do the 
trick. Its slick new UI, movie rental options, and ability to operate sans PC is a home-entertainment 
breakthrough. Caveat: Unlike the consoles, Apple TV's lack of native support for DivX/Xvid means 
it's useless for all those Torrent files without performing a warranty-busting hack. 
step 3: LINK it all up You can shoot music all over a Wi-Fi network with nary a digital hiccup— 
but hi-def video files approach 6 GB per hour of footage, making wireless streaming a jittering 
nightmare. Best to connect your machines with good old-fashioned copper, like a CAT6 Ethernet 
cable, which at 1,000 Mbps is nearly five times faster than the fleetest 802.lln connection. Then 
grab a gigabit switch—basically a traffic cop for your network—and route all of your connections 
through it. You can even allot more bandwidth to movie files so the picture won't stutter. 
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DIVERSIFY 

GLOBALLY 


Canada 


sne UK 


_ Germany 

-I- . . ' 


France 



Q Japan 
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* Hong Kong 


ONLINE GLOBAL STOCK TRADING 


Trade in 

6 MARKETS 

in Local Currencies 1 


International Returns 

SURPASS US 2 


etrade.com/globaltrading 


E TRADE 

1,000 new accounts a day. 


1-800-ETRADE1 


New Accounts claim based on internal E*TRADE FINANCIAL Corp. metrics for average daily gross new E*TRADE Bank & E*TRADE Securities accounts between 2/1/07-1/31/08. 
Investing outside the United States involves additional risks related to currency fluctuations, economic and political differences and differences in accounting standards. 

1. Currency exchanges are effected by affiliates of E*TRADE Securities on a principal basis and may include a mark-up or mark-down, as appropriate. You should be aware 
that more favorable exchange rates may be available through third parties not affiliated with E*TRADE Securities. These transactions are not regulated or overseen by the 
Securities and Exchange Commission, the Commodities Futures Trading Commission or any of the securities or commodities self-regulatory organizations. 

2. The S&P 500 Index is a market-value weighted index representing the performance of 500 widely held, publicly traded large capitalization stocks. The S&P Global 1200 
Index is a market-value weighted index representing the performance of 29 local markets and seven regional indices. The Indexes are not managed, are not available for 
investment and their total return does not include expenses. 

Past performance is not an indication of future results and is not meant to represent the return you should expect to receive from global stock trading. 

Securities products and services are offered by E*TRADE Securities LLC, Member FINRA/SIPC. 

System response and account access times may vary due to a variety of factors, including trading volumes, market conditions, system performance and other factors. 

©2008 E*TRADE FINANCIAL Corp. All rights reserved. 







Triumph in your moment of truth. 



THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO GRADUATE SCHOOL OF BUSINESS CHICAGO LONDON SINGAPORE CHICAGOGSB.EDU 
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Breakfast 


An ordinary toaster is a vault of secrets, hoarding mission- 
critical intel in its fiery slots: How brown is my toast? 

How long till it’s ready ? You shouldn’t have to start your 
day trying to reverse-engineer the temporal meaning of “5.” 
That’s why the Aussie applianciers at Breville designed 
the Smart Toaster with LEDs that count down the moments 
until your toast is done. This bread browner also boasts 
a button that raises the carriage midcycle—no more inter¬ 
rupting the cooking process just to check for char. Mmm... 
efficiency. Smart Toaster BTA820XL $129, breville.com 
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Winds of Charge 

Solar gadget chargers? Fine if you 
live in Phoenix, but we can’t all 
have more than 300 sun-filled days a 
year. Seattlites, rejoice: Introducing 
the HYmini wind-driven portable 
charger. As long as you can sniff out 
a 9-mphgust, you can juice up the 
device’s 1,200-mAh lithium polymer 
battery. It then offers 5 volts to 
anything that’ll accept an electrical 
handout over USB 2.0 (or one of 
five included adapters). Dead calm 
today? No problem: Just lash the 
thing to your handlebars and gener¬ 
ate your own wind. Or go for a run 
and hold the HYmini out in front of 
you. The turbine blades glow green 
when the air going through them hits 
9 mph—and you could probably use 
the exercise. HYmini $50, hymini.net 
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Want to monitor your stuff while you're out 
doing stuff? With the right products, accessories 
and a little advice, you can become a cellular 
security guard. Set up a webcam to monitor 
your home. Connect the camera to a computer. 
Create a web page for the video feed. Then, 
through your wireless phone's Internet browser, 
you can watch the footage at any time during 
your busy life. Want to know how to do this? 
Just stop by your neighborhood RadioShack. 



(R RadioShack 
























EEU Fetish 






What kind of idiot would drop $9,200 on a diving 
watch when a diving computer will do the job, 
freeing up a tidy eight grand to fund the expedi¬ 
tion? One who wants to see fish and live to 
tell about it. “Computers crash,” warns Samuel 
Friedmann, president of Eterna watches. The 
company's new KonTiki Diver is mechanical, 
so it can't crash. It’s also tough: waterproof to 
1,000 meters, long past the point where the 
pressure would crush a human, and shock-proof, 
with a cast-steel cage that defends the crown 
(a traditional weak spot) against assault and 
locks down the bezel (which keeps track of your 
precious air). The only risk, really, is that another 
diver will get jealous and pull off a high-seas 
mugging. KonTiki Diver $9,200, eterna.ch 
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Still serving complimentary meals at mealtime 


If you have to brown bag it, you’re either in the third grade or flying the wrong airline. 

Fly with us and you’ll enjoy a complimentary meal at mealtime. Fly with the 
other guys and make sure you bring enough for the whole class. 
For reservations and information, go to continental.com 

or call 1-800-523-FARE. 
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Cinema Scopes 



Ayearagoyou could barely touch a 
1080p projector for less than $10,000. 
But now, even we groundlings can ogle 
razor-sharp, theater-scale hi-def—often 
for less than three grand, —chuck cage 


Mitsubishi HC-4900 

$2,495 • mitsubishi-hometheater.com 

When we powered up Mitsubishi's entry-level 1080p projector, its 
luminous picture exploded onto the screen, even with the house lights 
on. Along with rendering vibrant, accurate color with little tweaking, 
it is a paragon of silence. (Most projectors whoosh like a jet engine.) 
The sharp picture stood out in this crowd, and, thanks to a motorized 
zoom and horizontal/vertical lens shift, positioning the image 
was easier than with any other projector tested. 
wired Extra-dear picture. Buttery-smooth automatic iris. 
Motorized image adjustment is a blessing from the projector gods. 
tired Only basic color options to fiddle around with. Blacks 
aren't as deep as other models we evaluated. 

•••••••• 


Sony Bravia VPL-VW60 

$5,000 • sony.com 

A $5K ringer in our $3K test field, the Sony's sharp performance 
coupled with a brain-stem-tickling design is enough to thrill even the 
most critical home cinema snob. But you'll need a twilight-dim room 
to enjoy the fine detail in its less-than-brilliant image. Pigments 
looked acceptable after selecting one of the projector's three color 
temperature presets, but perfectionists (and art school grads) will 
revel in the VW60's Photoshop-worthy hue adjustments. 

WIRED Stunningly detailed image. Superbly laid out, easy-to-under- 
stand remote. High-gloss curvy black case screams "I paid way up 
the wazoo for this." Reasonably quiet. 

TIRED You paid way up the wazoo for this. Auto-iris adjustments 
sometimes cause black levels to pulse during light-to-dark transitions. 

••••••• 


Epson PowerLite 
Home Cinema 1080 UB 

$3,000 • epson.com 

This capable projector's inky blacks and hi-res picture were almost 
ruined by poor out-of-the-box color balance. We managed to correct 
it, but only after spending nearly an hour mucking around in the 
complex (but effective) color management menus. And whenever 
we selected a new default picture/iris setting, we had to twiddle the 
color again. Still, we loved the 1080 UB's detailed picture-and how 
its brightest (Dynamic) iris mode blasts the screen with light. 
wired Bright image looks great even in daylight. Separate color 
adjustment for skin tones. Supports 1080p at 24 frames per second. 
TIRED Noisy, especially in high-brightness modes. Clunky remote. 
• •••<&© 


Sanyo PLV-Z2000 

$2,995 • sanyo.com 

Jonathan Ive, Sanyo needs you. Inside the Z2000's Ambien-bland 
white box we found a projector capable of decent color reproduction 
and a detailed picture—but it wasn't easy. We spent a lot of (read: 
too much) time with the Sanyo's eyedropper-style color adjustment 
tool, and were pleased with the results. But crappy contrast ratios 
rendered us disappointed with the projector's overall performance. 
WIRED Manual horizontal/vertical lens shift simplifies installation. 
TIRED Case looks like the love child of an Xbox and a toaster oven. 
Gimmicky motorized lens door is certain to break. Fan buzz is more 
irritating than watching the collected works of Uwe Boll. 
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They didn’t consult with 
me personally before 
they invented Hyatt Place. 

It just feels that way. 99 

















Welcome to Hyatt Place.' We created a hotel experience more in step with your 
life. And you’ve enjoyed all the things that make it feel that way, such as freshly 
prepared food served 24/7, free Wi-Fi everywhere and a 42” flat-panel HDTV in 
every room. Most of all, you’ve told us you appreciate the kind of thoughtful 
consideration that makes Hyatt Place your favorite place. Hyatt Place. It’s so you. 

For reservations at over 100 U.S. locations, 

call 888 HYATT HP (888 492 8847) or visit HyattPlace.com. 



HYATT 

PLACE" 

HyattPlace.com 



EARN 


FREE 


NIGHTS WITH 


HYATT GOLD PASSPORT* 


The earning and redemption of Hyatt Gold Passport points is subject to the complete terms and conditions of the Hyatt Gold Passport program, which are available at goldpassport.com. HYATT, Hyatt Place™ 
and Hyatt Gold Passport® names, designs and related marks are trademarks of Hyatt Corporation. ©2008 Hyatt Corporation. All rights reserved. 


















GADGETS FOR i Ht ROAD 

Hyatt Place™ complements today's tech-savvy business traveler. 



HYATT 

PLACE" 


You’ve traveled with gadgets that make life on the road easier. Imagine a tech-friendly hotel 
built to support these gadgets providing you greater freedom and flexibility when you’re away 
from home. Introducing Hyatt Place — a hotel designed around your lifestyle that seamlessly 
blends style, innovation and technology. 


Here’s your gadget guide to maximizing your next stay at Hyatt Place. Be sure to visit our 
website to enter for a chance to win a digital camera: wired.com/promo/HyattPlugPanel. 





THE HVATT PLUG PANEL 


Hyatt Place understands that you want to stay plugged in to your business tech tools when you 
travel. Equipped in each guestroom, you’ll find a 42” flat-panel HDTV and a Hyatt Plug Panel that 
allow you to easily integrate your hardware and media devices* directly into the TV. 

‘Remember to pack your A/V cables, power cord, charger and accessories so you can stay connected on your next trip. 
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DIGITAL CAMERA 


MP3 


PLA 


r ER 


LAPTOP 


A must on any business trip for sure, 
but did you know that you can connect 
your laptop to the Hyatt Plug Panel to 
view the desktop screen on the HDTV? 
Finally, you don’t have to strain your 
eyes to make sense of that spreadsheet. 


Everyone loves to rock out on the 
road. Now you can kick back in your 
guestroom. Plug your MP3 Player into 
the audio mini jack on the Hyatt Plug 
Panel and listen to your favorite tunes 
on the built-in TV speakers. 


Whether you’re taking pictures for 
work or capturing a special moment, 
make sure you connect your digital 
camera to the Hyatt Plug Panel video 
unit to view your media in full color 
from the 42” flat-panel HDTV. A 


ENTER FOR A CHANCE TO WIN A GADGET PRIZE 

Tell us about your favorite road warrior gadgets and enter to win a digital camera 
at wired.com/promo/HyattPlugPanel 


No Purchase Necessary. Starts 12:01 AM EST 3/24/08 and ends 11:59 PM EST 4/18/08. Open to all legal residents of the 50 United States/D.C. 18 or 
older except employees of Sponsors and their immediate families and those living in the same household. Void outside the 50 United States/D.C., and 
where prohibited. One prize will be awarded with an ARV of $400.00. Sponsors: Conde Nast Publications, 520 Third Street, San Francisco, CA 94107. 
For full sweepstakes rules, visit wired.com/promo/HyattPlugPanel. 







































WHAT WOULD YOU SHOOT? 


Your response was overwhelming! An amazing 56,374 golfers sent us essays detailing why they should be the 
average American golfer who gets to play Torrey Pines South Course under U.S. Open conditions this June. 

Golf Digest, along with the United States Golf Association and NBC Sports, will announce the five finalists in its 
May issue, and beginning March 27 at golfdigest.com you can vote for which of the five should win the opportunity 
to play the U.S. Open course with three celebrities. Their round will be played a few days before the U.S. Open 
begins, and NBC Sports will televise it on Sunday, June 15, in the hour immediately preceding final-round coverage 
of the Open. Check out video clips of contest nominees and follow the latest contest news at golfdigest.com 


Check out video clips at golfdigest.com 
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GolfDigest USGA 
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FROM THE GADGET LAB 

Nokia E90 
Communicator 

$1,100 • nokia.com 

If a laptop, a cell phone, 
and a cinder block got 
together for a dirty 
weekend, they’d pro¬ 
duce the E90. Clearly 
made to fit in brief¬ 
cases—not jeans—it 
has a full QWERTY key¬ 
board, making compos¬ 
ing elaborate missives 
relatively painless. 

Even more appealing 
are some of the func¬ 
tions Nokia crams into 
it—3.2-megapixel cam¬ 
era, 3G cellular, Wi-Fi, 
FM radio, infrared, GPS 
navigation. But it’s not 
all smiles and choco¬ 
late: This brick is also 
painfully heavy, awk¬ 
ward to use as a phone, 
and runs on a need¬ 
lessly complex OS that 
buries useful apps. 
—Nate Ralph 
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EBdgET Lab 

Visit wired.com/gadgets 
for daily reviews and news. 
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Light Sa 


Sure, your Tinman Megaplier has everything you 
could ever need: pliers, knife, jackhammer, satellite 
radio. But it can also double as a boat anchor. 

Time to switch to a pared-down, lighter implement 
that packs only the essentials, -joe brown 


Leatherman 
Skeietool CX 

$96 • leatherman.com 

Much like Christian Bale 
in The Machinist, the 
5-ounce Skeietool is 
super skinny and kind of 
scary. Its curved, asym¬ 
metric handles fit per¬ 
fectly in your hand and 
softly plead for you 
to go all Rambo on some 
stubborn rust-welded 
bolts. With only four 
features—wire-stripping 
pliers, partially serrated 
knife, screwdriver, and 
bottle opener—it's never 
going to replace your 
entire toolbox. But then, 
unlike that toolbox, 
you'll barely know it's 
in your pocket. 
wired Lightest 
multi we tested. Knife 
blade stayed fiendishly 
sharp despite slicing 
through acres of zip ties. 
Best bottle opener 
we've ever brandished. 
TIRED Handle can 
dig into your palm a bit 
after prolonged use. 


Gerber Flik 

$65 • gerbergear.com 

OK, so maybe this 
tool's designers missed 
the memo about ditch¬ 
ing components to 
shave weight, but at 
8.7 ounces it's still 
remarkably light for 
packing 10 implements- 
including the most cut¬ 
ting options of any tool 
in our group: a wire- 
snipper, knife, scissors, 
and two saws. And with 
no folding contortions 
required to get at every¬ 
thing, we found our¬ 
selves reaching for it in 
urgent situations. 
wired Gerber's trade¬ 
mark forward-sliding 
pliers are ready for bat¬ 
tle in less than a second. 
Scissors. Recognize. 
TIRED Accessing any¬ 
thing but the pliers is a 
serious manicure hazard. 
Blade locks hurt our 
fingers. Beer was room 
temperature by the time 
the poncy bottle opener 
cracked it open. 


Buck 

Whittaker 
X-Tract LED 

$66 • buckknives.com 

A true glove-box hero, 
this 6.4-ounce Buck is 
not exactly the kind of 
tool you want to slip 
into your jeans pocket. 
Despite being pretty 
easy on the scale, it has 
some serious girth. Most 
of it comes from the 
LED flashlight, which is 
useful. The rest is from 
over-designed plastic. 
Still, by affording quick 
access to a well-chosen 
group of tools, the 
X-Tract earns the right to 
take up some real estate. 
WIRED Love the 3-inch, 
semi-serrated knife. 
Every tool accessible 
with one hand. Flashlight 
sure comes in handy. 
TIRED Wobbly pliers 
and knife blade. Off- 
center screwdrivers 
annoying as hell to 
use. Bottle/can opener 
doesn't open bottles/ 
cans particularly well. 


CRKT Guppie 

$40 • crkt.com 

The adjustable wrench 
is a second-class tool 
to begin with, most often 
holding the nut while a 
real spanner turns the 
bolt. That this implement 
is the centerpiece of the 
Guppie starts the dimin¬ 
utive fish-shaped gripper 
off at a disadvantage. 
Factor in that its particu¬ 
lar adjustment mecha¬ 
nism is machined with all 
the precision of a grade- 
school marching band, 
and you have a nearly 
useless bottom-feeder. 
WIRED Flashlight 
is surprisingly bright. 
Caribiner-based bottle 
opener works well— 
you'll need that beer. 
tired Magnetic bit- 
holder will get lost. 
Thanks for not putting 
a lock on the blade—we 
didn't need that finger. 
Wrench doesn't do a very 
good job of holding on 
to things, which is kind 
of a big problem. 
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All-terrain 


SlimBlade Trackball Mouse 

Meet the Bluetooth ®enabled mouse that works 
on any surface. And when there's no room to 
mouse around, it becomes an ultra-mobife 
trackball. Now that's smart made simple; See 
more at slimbladecoilection.com 
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FROM THE GADGET LAB 


Razer/THX Mako 2.1 Advanced Desktop Speaker System 

$399 • razerzone.com 

We want desktop speakers to do two things: look hot and thump like a low-altitude sonic 
boom. The Makos excel in the looks department but stumble a bit when it comes to bring¬ 
ing the noise. The 100-watt satellites project sound waves downward and outward in every 
direction. The highs and mids are so clear and resonant that you can hear them from almost 
any position in an average-size room. But the system runs into trouble at low frequencies— 
bass response is disappointing, especially given the sub’s 100-watt power spec. After all, 
you don’t just want to hear Barry White, you want to feel him. —Daniel Dumas 




Transfer Stations 

Just because you’re ejecting your VCR doesn’t mean you have 
to ditch your tapes. Grab a VHS to DVD converter and record 
those cassettes into the digital age. —Christopher null 



Pinnacle Dazzle DVD 
Recorder 

$50 • pinnaclesys.com 

Pinnacle's Dazzle DVD Recorder is so cute, 
you might write it off as a reject from a 
Sanrio Surprise store. Don't! It's one of the 
best transfer units we tested. Just jack it 
into your VCR and your PC's USB port and 
let the Pinnacle run like Dean Karnazes. 

A simple wizard walks you through direct- 
to-DVD transfers or helps you park movies 
on your hard drive for editing with the 
included software. The DVDs impressed, 
with smooth video and sparkling audio. 
wired Unbeatable price. Very clear, 
guided operation. Editing software is top 
notch, with lots of title design options. 
S-video input supported. 
tired No A/V cables included. No printed 
manual. Software installation is inter¬ 
minably slow. Total recording time must 
be specified in advance. 
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Philips 

DVDR3545V/37 

$280 • philips.com 

Once a popular option for 
fence-sitting consumers, VHS/ 
DVD combos are rapidly dying 
out. It's too bad, because this 
Philips produced the best DVDs 
in our test. Using the device 
to actually get this done, how¬ 
ever, is like pulling teeth—your 
own teeth! In keeping with its 
unwieldy model number, the 
DVDR3545V/37 was by far the 
most complicated VHS-to-DVD 
box we've ever used. 

WIRED Very high-quality 
DVDs. No PC required. Also 
records direct to DVD from 
broadcast or external sources. 
tired Exceptionally complex, 
even in supposed Direct Dub¬ 
bing mode. DVD finalization 
process is tricky. Awful remote 
control layout. Expensive—plus, 
you're actually buying a new 
VCR in 2008. 


ADS DVD 
Xpress DX2 

$90 • adstech.com 

This little silver brick tries so 
hard to dub your VHS tapes 
to DVDs. Connect one end to 
your VCR and the other to your 
PC and you should be ready to 
transfer video. Too bad it just 
doesn't work. The direct-to- 
DVD mode produced video 
so unwatchably garbled that 
we had to abort the process. 
The alternative, which copies 
video to your hard drive first, 
performed better, but the qual¬ 
ity was still the worst we've 
seen by far. We felt lucky 
to get a DVD out of it at all, 
even a crummy one. 
wired Includes cables, which 
you can use with devices that 
actually work. Decent effects in 
editing software. S-video input. 
TIRED Software is prone to 
frequent crashes. Video quality 
is unacceptable. Overpriced. 
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Sony DVDirect 
VRD-MC5 

$230 • sonystyle.com 

Does Granny need to transfer some VHS to 
DVD? Get her Sony's machine—it's the most 
user-friendly model we tested. Just connect 
the RCA composite cables to your VCR's 
outputs, insert a blank DVD, and hit Record. 
You don't even need a TV: The DVDirect 
has an integrated 2.5-inch LCD so you can 
preview what you're recording. Of course, 
with no PC connection there's no way to edit 
movies, so it's best for bulk transfers that 
don't need a lot of postproduction work. 
wired USB and FireWire input jacks plus 
card slots let you burn straight from cam¬ 
corder or flash memory (you can even 
make photo DVDs). Fine transfer quality. 
tired No cables included. No audio 
output while you preview your disc. 

Pricey. Soccer moms don't get many 
title menu customization options. 








Dell recommends Windows Vista” Home Premium 



WORLD CHANGING. 
LITERALLY. 


Introducing the XPS 630. Whether you're traveling through the real world or Middle-earth, this beauty will bring 
the gamer out of anyone. With your choice of Intel's Core and Quad Core processors, and the option of NVIDIA" SLP or ATI 

Crossfire’" dual graphic solutions, you can watch videos or battle the Dark Lord with egual ease. Get more machine than meets 
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the eye, and live the game while others merely play. Yours is here. 
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Starting at 
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Monitor not included. 
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Mission Accomplished 

Battlestar Galactica is the most important show 
on television. Which is why it has to self-destruct. 


ack in high school, I bought a T-shirt: picard/ 
riker '96. At the time, this identified me as (a) 
a massive loser and (b) a politically conscious 
massive loser. But hey, it was the mid-’90s, 
protest votes were chic, and Star Trek, with 
its indomitable moonshot optimism, painted 
a far more inspiring portrait of humanity than 
any earthbound presidential candidate. What 
starry-eyed nerd wouldn’t have plunged into 
the breach for Captain Picard, that oaken-voiced 
amalgam of King Solomon, Lord Nelson, and 
Abraham Lincoln? Then, somewhere between 
Impeachment and Recount, the shirt faded, 
ripped, and turned chamois. Time passed, 
towers fell, war and scandal raged. I bought a new T-shirt: roslin/airlock ’08. 

For the uninitiated, that’s a reference to Laura Roslin, the hard-nosed, Hillaryesque 
president from television’s Battlestar Galactica— the Hobbes to Trek’s Rousseau. On the 
show, humanity is locked in existential conflict with a godly, genocidal foe, and Roslin 
has the dual, sometimes dueling responsibilities of preserving democracy and uniting 
the fractious remnants of civilization under one banner: She’s not above rigging an elec¬ 
tion, making dodgy claims of divine guidance—or tossing a terrorist out the ol’ airlock. 
(In the future, airlocks are the new military tribunals!) 

BSG is, at first glance, an unlikely vessel for serious sociopolitical critique. While science 
fiction may be the genre of Big Ideas, it’s fair to say no one expected Howard Zinn-level 
watchdoggery from the “reimagining” of a chintzy ’70s TV series starring Dirk Bene¬ 
dict by the basic cable network that also gave us Mansquito. BSG enters its fourth and 
final season in April, and none of its fans 
expect encomiums on par with The Sopranos. 

Yet BSG has done for the post-Roddenberry 
space western what Tony and Co. did for the 
post-Coppola mob tale: exhumed a mum¬ 
mified subgenre and reanimated it with 
all the relevant eschatological dread and 
martial hysteria of millennial America. 

BSG was, for a while there, the most impor¬ 
tant show on television. 

Much of the show’s success has been attrib¬ 
uted to executive producer Ronald Moore, a 
longtime laborer in the Star Trek mines, who 
made Battlestar the gunmetal-grim instru¬ 
ment of all his Tre/r-suppressed pessimism: 

Less “To boldly go,” more “Run for your frak- 
kin’ life!” With co-exec David Eick, Moore 
saw in the original show’s premise—a fugi¬ 




tive humanity on the run from a commit¬ 
ted, inhuman enemy—something chillingly 
topical. But in the reboot, there are a few key 
tweaks: The inspiring search for Earth—a 
mythic, lost human colony—is predicated 
on a religious lie cooked up by Commander 
Adama (Battlestar* s rasping answer to Picard 
and Kirk). Adama says he knows where the 
promised land is. He doesn’t. But he needs 
the authority to keep the screaming leavings 
of humanity together—and fend off certain 
noisome democratic complications, like the 
Roslin administration, civil rights, and dis¬ 
sent. Meanwhile the Cylons capture most 
of the human fleet—but instead of utterly 
destroying their foes, they decide, neocon- 
ically, to rehabilitate them... by force. The 
desperate humans resort to suicide bombing. 
So, uh, who’re the good guys again? Moore, 
like Sopranos creator David Chase, is unsen¬ 
timental about humanity: “All this has hap¬ 
pened before, and all of it will happen again,” 
is, after all, found in The Book ofPythia: The 
Cycle of Time. And every science fiction fan 
recognizes an allusion to cyclical reality as 
a harbinger of doom. 

As the end—and Earth—draw near, BSG 
has seen its moral clarities cloud over. This 
was always going to be a hurtling, one-way 
trip to enlightenment and/or oblivion. 
And like all the fantasies born in the Bush 
age, the show is programmed to self-destruct: 
Consider Lost, the purgatory-as-therapy 
sci-fi ropes course that has declared a 48- 
episode limit on its desert-island wander¬ 
ings. In fact, it’s Lost creator J. J. Abrams 
who’ll be relaunching BSG’s sunnier pre¬ 
decessor, Star Trek, with a prequel due 
out next year. By then, we’ll have a new 
president-elect and, one way or another, 
a new age, with a new mood—and a new 
T-shirt. What will it say, I wonder? kirk/ 
spock seems hopelessly nostalgic, kang/ 
kodos a tad cynical. What new interstellar 
epic will arise to ferry our hopes and fears, 
our better angels and worst demons, across 
the vast galactic wastes? 

Whatever happens, hey, don’t blame me: 

I voted for Roslin. 03 
///////////////////////^^^^ 
email scott_brown@wired.com 
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Norton Internet Security™ 2008 also boots faster than ever while using 83% less memory* 
Our SONAR technology can protect you against emerging spyware and viruses even 
1 - before traditional detection signatures are available. And our integrated Norton™ 
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Geek Brawl 

In the fight for gear-review supremacy, 
rival Web sites Engadget and Gizmodo have 
turned the competition up to 11. 

BY CARLYE ADLER 

It was nearly 2 am in Las Vegas, and Brian Lam, editor of Gizmodo, was feeling triumphant. 
There was just one more day until the opening of the 41st annual Consumer Electronics Show, 
the most important event of the year for Lam's gadget blog, and he and his staff of 11 had spent 
the afternoon preparing for the trade show. Then, in one hour, they knocked out 20 posts review¬ 
ing the coolest gear at a pre-CES press event (the favorite: a beer-dispensing robot). That was 
followed by a steak dinner, where the Gizmodo guys (they're almost all guys), who had flown 
in from around the world, enjoyed a rare chance to hang out together. *1 And now Lam was about 
to cap off the day with a coup. After dinner, on his way back to his room at the dingy Imperial 
Palace hotel, he had sneaked onto the trade show floor of the Las Vegas Convention Center 
to snap an early shot of Panasonic's 150-inch plasma television. The flatscreen monster was 


expected to be the centerpiece of CES, 
and Lam had photos. Now he was going to 
show them to his readers a full 34 hours 
before the official unveiling. Sure, the 
TV was covered with a plastic tarp, and 
it was difficult to capture its scale in a 
single shot, but Lam knew his readers 
would love the pictures. What's more, 
the gambit would give his site an early 
advantage over Engadget, Gizmodo's 
main competitor. 

Lam threw open the door to his room 
and plugged his Canon EOS 40D SLR into 
his MacBook Pro. While he waited for the 
photos to upload, he logged on to Engadget 
to keep tabs on his nemesis. He normally 
avoided looking at the rival site so late in 

Chris Mascari, Adrian Covert, and Brian Lam 
(from left) at Gizmodo's San Francisco HQ, 
which doubles as Lam's apartment. 
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CHANGE IS: 

THE ONLY AIRLINE WEBSITE THAT 
MULTITASKS AS WELL AS YOU 

DELTA.COM DOES IT ALL 


How fast can you travel? Delta.com lets you book flights, hotels and cars in the same transaction and then 
check in online or from your mobile device. With nine different language options available, delta.com is one of 
the most multilingual airline websites. And Delta's up-to-the-moment travel alerts keep you right on schedule. 
Visit delta.com to book the lowest fare guaranteed or your money back? 

Delta.com was voted the best airline website in 2007 by readers of Business Traveler magazine. 


'The lowest fare is the lowest Delta fare for the requested itinerary and travel 
dates on delta.com at the time of inquiry. Restrictions apply to refund offer. 
Visit delta.com for details. 
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Engadget, led by Ryan Block, is one of the most popular blogs in the world. 


the evening—it tended to give him insom¬ 
nia—but tonight Lam couldn't help himself. 
And that's when he saw them, in a post by 
Engadget editor in chief Ryan Block. 

Photos. 

Of the same 150-inch television. 

Posted 15 minutes earlier. 

Distraught, Lam whipped off an emotional 
email to his bloggers. He told them the bad 
news and accepted full responsibility. He 
shouldn't have let everyone indulge in that 
steak dinner, which made them logy and 
gave Engadget time to beat them to the con¬ 
vention center. “I've been planning a ninja 
attack on CES for a long time, and tonight 
I got scooped very, very hard," Lam wrote. “I 


don't know if I can explain how painful this 
is. How personally I take this... And in case 
any of you forgot, like I did, this is a business 
where every minute counts." 

Finally, at 3 am, a tormented Lam went 
to bed, where he slept fitfully for five hours. 
He needed his rest. After all, CES hadn't 
even begun. 

This is what defeat looks like in the world 
of gadget blogs, where the stakes are as high 
as the readership figures. Engadget and Giz- 
modo are two of the most popular blogs 
in the world, pulling in an average 4.1 mil¬ 
lion and 3.4 million unique visitors a month, 
respectively, according to comScore. The 


sites routinely break news: Engadget 
scored the first photos of the Xbox 
360, while Gizmodo gave its readers 
the first shots of Microsoft's second- 
generation Zune. And in less than 
six years, they have become two of 
the most authoritative voices in the 
gadget world. A Google search for 
“iPhone review" returns a three-part 
series by Engadget as the top result, 
two links ahead of CNET and eight 
ahead of The New York Times. 

And like a couple of rival home¬ 
town newspapers, Engadget and Giz¬ 
modo have seen their competition 
develop into a full-blown feud, com¬ 
plete with charges of malfeasance 
and sabotage. Engadget rarely links 
to Gizmodo, and often it's to ridicule 
the site for faulty predictions; Gizmo- 
do's publisher, blogging impresario 
Nick Denton, has accused Engadget 
of being “amateurish" and “gullible." 
“I don't think we are nice or decent 
to each other," Lam says. “There is 
so much animosity, so much petti¬ 
ness." Block, for his part, offered only 
minimal comment for this story: Lam 
is a former wired contributor and 
assistant editor, and Block said he 
was concerned that Lam's relation¬ 
ship with the magazine would prevent 
Engadget from getting a “fair shake." 
He even forbade Engadget employees 
from talking to me at CES. (Wired 
.com itself covers consumer electron¬ 
ics in its Gadget Lab blog and so also com¬ 
petes with both Engadget and Gizmodo.) 

The sniping hasn't hurt either blog. Today, 
Lam, 30, and Block, 25, are influential forces in 
the $161 billion consumer electronics indus¬ 
try, more powerful than most of the main¬ 
stream media outlets they compete against. 
After both blogs mentioned Thirsty Light, an 
LED device that indicates when plants need 
watering, the manufacturer sold out within 
five days. Last August, Engadget ran an open 
letter to Palm trashing the troubled company 
(“Frankly, you've taken a turn from being the 
respected underdog and innovator to repeat 
offender in stale gear") and suggesting steps 
for a turnaround; CEO Ed Colligan posted a 
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response on the Palm blog, thanking Engad- 
get for the advice and announcing that he 
would forward the ideas to his entire execu¬ 
tive staff. Lam says that Steve Jobs once told 
him that he checks Gizmodo daily, and Bill 
Gates is on record as an Engadget fan. 

“They have audience, and they have influ¬ 
ence,” says Chris Kooluris, a media specialist 
at Ketchum, a public relations agency that 
represents Nokia and IBM. “They are right 


up there with Walt Mossberg.” As a Samsung 
spokesperson puts it: “Gadget blogs are the 
future of the world for us.” 

It took a while for the consumer electron¬ 
ics industry to accept the rowdy new power 
brokers. In 2004, Microsoft pulled its adver¬ 
tising from Gizmodo after the site profiled a 
bicycle outfitted with a dildo where the seat 
should be. Gizmodo hasn't cleaned up its act 
since then—a recent post compared sign¬ 
ing up for an iPhone service plan to “being 
tossed into a menage a trois with Angelina 
and a She-Yeti”—but Microsoft appears 
to have overcome its objections. One year 
after it stopped advertising on Gizmodo, 
the software company granted the site a 
one-on-one interview with Gates, the first 
ever for a blog. (Microsoft returned as an 
advertiser, too.) This January, both Gizmodo 
and Engadget secured on-record interviews 
with the Microsoft cofounder at CES. Block 
started his conversation by offering Gates, 
set to retire from the company this summer, 
a job at Engadget. 

Maybe Gates should have accepted. Engad¬ 
get and Gizmodo have emerged as two of the 
blogosphere's biggest money machines, the 
best argument yet that with the right ingre¬ 
dients—comprehensive coverage, irrever¬ 
ent writing, well-stocked Rolodexes, and 
quick-and-dirty analyses—blogs can become 
lucrative enterprises. Gizmodo is by far the 
most popular site in Denton's Gawker Media 


empire, which includes Fleshbot, Valley- 
wag, and Defamer; it pulls in more revenue 
and readers than any of the publisher's 15 
sites. Similarly, Engadget brings in more 
revenue and readers than any other blog in 
AOL's Weblogs network. (Neither site will 
disclose actual figures.) 

The key to maintaining this dominance 
is speed, the measure by which the gadget 
blogs judge their performance. Victories 


and bragging rights are won in seconds. Lam 
talks about renting a different apartment 
so he can be on a FedEx route that receives 
deliveries before Block. But for all the focus 
on speed, the pageviews don't always go to 
the swiftest. Engadget's Thirsty Light post 
brought 10 times more traffic to the com¬ 
pany's site than Gizmodo's did, even though 
it was posted five days later. Such are the 
paradoxes of living at the forefront of a new 
form of business media, the rules and ethics 
of which remain unclear. “I never know what 
works,” Lam says, “but I love trying.” 

Engadget and Gizmodo have nearly identi¬ 
cal missions—serve up news and nuggets to a 
huge audience of shiny-object devotees—but 
they take pointedly different approaches. 
Engadget is cool and straitlaced. (One typi¬ 
cally direct headline: “Sprint Announces 
Massive Layoffs, Store Closings Amid Sub¬ 
scriber Defection”) Gizmodo revels in cheap 
jokes and hedonism. Its writers regularly 
proclaim their love of alcohol, marijuana, 
and Jessica Alba. Las Vegas would seem to 
be a very dangerous place for them. 

But here, at Gizmodo's CES headquarters, 
Lam is urging his charges to focus. With 2,700 
companies introducing 20,000 products in 
four days, CES is Normandy in the war of the 
gadget blogs. Over the course of the event, 
Gizmodo will produce more than 400 posts, 
and Engadget will top out at nearly 750- 


double or triple their typical outputs—and 
both sites will draw some of their biggest 
traffic of the year. 

No wonder Lam has been devising his CES 
strategy for the past 12 months. As soon as 
the 2007 show ended, he made a 2008 reser¬ 
vation at the Hilton, the hotel closest to the 
convention center, to serve as Gizmodo's war 
room and “infirmary” for bloggers needing 
a midday break. He also reserved a block of 
rooms at the Imperial Palace because it was 
close to the Las Vegas monorail. That meant 
his writers could avoid the hour-long taxi 
lines that have come to define CES. And, of 
course, Lam expects his staff to sacrifice for 
their art. “In Thai boxing, the trainers don't 
allow their fighters to have sex for two weeks 
before a match,” whispers Lam, a onetime 
kickboxer, “and the trainers can tell if they 
have, because it makes them lazy.” He shakes 
his head and pokes an accusing finger at one 
of his bloggers. 

Lam's job for the next week is to act as a 
combination field marshal and traffic cop. 
Although many of his writers have lower-tier 
blogger press passes, Lam has set up Gizmodo 
headquarters in the regular press room, where 
he spreads his laptops and video gear across 
two tables. Throughout the day, his blog¬ 
gers scurry into the room, feverishly tap out 
200-word entries, and run out again. Fea¬ 
tures editor Wilson Rothman spends a few 
frenzied minutes hunting the Internet for an 
ideal posterior to illustrate a story headlined 
“FCC Chairman Kicking Cable and Wireless 
Ass in 2008.” Lam spends most of his time 
checking competing sites, lining up the day's 
publication schedule, and doling out edito¬ 
rial advice. (He cautions Rothman not to be 
“derogatory” in his bottom-hunting; ulti¬ 
mately, the item runs without a butt shot.) 

CES also presents a great opportunity for 
Gizmodo to cultivate sources. When Pioneer 
was ready to launch an ultrathin plasma TV, 
for example, Gizmodo's writers were some of 
the first to know, primarily, Rothman says, 
because of the relationships that he and Lam 
had built with the company. And schmoozing 
isn't just for uncovering scoops; Rothman 
circles the press room like a shark, approach¬ 
ing smaller blogs and urging them to link to 
the hottest Gizmodo stories. 
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□n the CES floor, TVs went dark and 
a wall of monitors died. The displays 
quit during a Motorola demo. Four 
days later, Lam confessed to the prank. 
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But the bonhomie goes only so far. 
Around 5 pm, Jason Calacanis—who 
cofounded Engadget's parent, Weblogs, 

Inc., and sold it to AOL in October 
2005—inadvertently wanders into 
Gizmodo territory. Calacanis imme¬ 
diately spouts off: “Fuck Gizmodo. 
Engadget rules.” Then he throws up 
three fingers twisted into the shape of 
an is, the Engadget gang sign. 

Calacanis' outburst is a reminder 
of what really motivates both sites— 
more than money or prestige, it 
comes down to a frat-like rivalry, 
driven by boyish egos and measured 
in pageviews. The feud dates back 
to 2004, when Denton reportedly 
denied Gizmodo's founding editor, 

Peter Rojas, an equity stake in the site. 
Before long, Rojas quit Gawker Media, 
a notorious blogger sweat shop, and 
joined Weblogs, where he launched 
Engadget with the sworn aim of best¬ 
ing his former employer. (Rojas, who 
became Block's boss, also refused to 
comment for this article.) Engadget 
brought in a stable of reporters—Giz¬ 
modo was operating with a staff of 
one—and began posting more stories 
than Gizmodo. Within a year, it was 
reeling in more traffic than its rival. 

When Rojas left the post in 2007 to 
pursue other interests (including a 
digital music company called RCRD 
LBL), Block, who had been writing for 
the site, took over. 

Lam was tapped in 2006 to energize the 
lagging Gizmodo. Although he and Block 
insist they're friends with a long-standing 
relationship, the bad blood between the 
two blogs is obvious. Each editor accuses 
the other of ripping off his work. Lam says 
Engadget's “Debunk,” a snarky fact-check of 
other blogs' posts, mimics his own “Rumor 
Smashed,” which debuted a month earlier. 
Block has called out Lam for similar trans¬ 
gressions—for instance, using an Engadget 
image, unattributed, to illustrate Gizmodo's 
2006 Macworld coverage. 

Meanwhile, in the rush to beat one another 
to scoops—time-stamped trophies to lord 
over their opponent—each site has occasion¬ 



Brian Lam says he wants his writers to avoid sex before a big event. "It makes them lazy." 


ally tarnished its own reputation. Last May, 
Engadget published news that the release of 
Apple's iPhone and Leopard operating sys¬ 
tem would be delayed. Apple stock plunged, 
causing a $4 billion drop in the company's 
market cap. But Engadget's only source, an 
email purportedly sent to Apple employ¬ 
ees, turned out to be a fraud. (Block imme¬ 
diately published a retraction, and the stock 
bounced back.) And Gizmodo has suffered its 
own share of Apple-related gaffes. It fell for 
phony iMac upgrade details, fed by an Aus¬ 
tralian teenager posing as an insider. 

Gizmodo and Engadget's editors readily 
admit to, and apologize for, such obvious 
mistakes. But in the still-emerging world 


of blogger ethics, even their standard prac¬ 
tices can raise eyebrows. In December 2006, 
one month before the iPhone was unveiled, 
Gizmodo published a misleading teaser 
headline—“Gizmodo Knows: iPhone Will 
Be Announced on Monday.” Readers had to 
wait a weekend to discover that the story 
referred to a Linksys VoIP phone with the 
same name. (Several readers called for a 
boycott.) Engadget, for its part, has been 
accused of maintaining a list of competing 
sites it refuses to acknowledge, even when it 
uses their photos or scoops. (Engadget denies 
there's a blacklist.) “They have to figure out 
what they want to be when they grow up,” 
says David Pogue, who reviews technology 
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for The New York Times and reads both blogs 
regularly. "And they are going to continue to 
stub their toes along the way." 

But despite the heated competition, nei¬ 
ther site appears to be damaging the other's 
popularity. Most business battles revolve 
around a scarce resource—audience or cus¬ 
tomers or money. But in this case, the battle 
for readers is not a zero-sum game. "Noth¬ 
ing stops people from going to both," says 
Jeff Jarvis, media blogger and director of the 
interactive journalism program at the City 
University of New York's Graduate School of 
Journalism. "This is a natural state of media. 
It's good for everyone." 


Jeremy Dale, Motorola's vice president 
of global marketing, was demonstrating 
two new mobile phones to a preshow crowd 
at CES when his teleprompter suddenly 
clicked off. Seconds later, the display screen 
behind him went black. When he moved 
to another screen, it clicked off as well. 
Throughout the course of the week, simi¬ 
lar things kept happening to other compa¬ 
nies. TVs went dark at Intel, more went out 
at Dish Network, and a whole wall of moni¬ 
tors went dead, one by one, at Panasonic. 
(The 150-incher stayed on.) 

At the time, no one knew that Richard 
Blakeley, a cameraman for Gawker Media 
and Gizmodo, was the puppeteer behind the 
prank. Armed with a little device called TV- 
B-Gone, he prowled the floor, extinguishing 
the demos and displays that are CES' life¬ 
blood. Four days later, however, Lam posted 
a story titled "Confessions: The Meanest 
Thing Gizmodo Did at CES," which included 
a video documenting the escapade. 

The stunt was hardly Gizmodo's only 
instance of puerile behavior at the confer¬ 
ence. Gizmodo bloggers posted photos of 
various examples of womanhood at the 
event and asked readers to vote on which 


category of female they thought was hot¬ 
ter: "booth babes" or "regular babes." (The 
winner, with 65 percent of the vote: reg¬ 
ular babes.) They put together an NSFW 
montage of their adventures at an adjoin¬ 
ing adult video convention, complete with 
a paid "butt rub" and vibrating fake breasts. 
And they ran a snarky list of reasons why 
CES—a "vile clusterfuck of nerds, sluts, and 
suits"—foretold the end of civilization. Walt 
Mossberg—whom Gizmodo writers refer to 
as "Grandpa"—would never write stuff like 
this. But according to Lam, it's "an impor¬ 
tant part of the tech culture that isn't sold 
in a can." Not to mention, those three posts 


pulled in more than 453,000 pageviews. 

But some argued that with TV-B-Gone, 
the Gizmodo gang had crossed the line 
from irreverence to hostility. A "Concerned 
Exhibitor" under the email account save.ces 
@gmail.com sent a note to fellow company 
representatives, protesting that he had paid 
a large sum to exhibit at CES, "just to be 
spitefully exploited by mocking and dis¬ 
ruptive juvenile delinquents masquerading 
as reporters." There was talk of potential 
legal action. Even some Gizmodo readers 
responded with irritation. “I guess it's safe to 
say that all professionalism has gone FLYING 
out the window," one commenter wrote. 

Other bloggers were similarly unamused. 
For years, they had struggled to earn the 
respect accorded to members of the tradi¬ 
tional media. Now one of the most prominent 
bloggers—one of the few to win a broadcast 
media pass!—was squandering that hard- 
earned credibility. "The stunt is sort of funny, 
but for a journalist to do that, it's horren¬ 
dous," says Robert Scoble, author of the 
blog Scobleizer and coauthor of the book 
Naked Conversations: How Blogs A re Chang¬ 
ing the Way Businesses Talk With Custom¬ 
ers. "They are supposed to report news, not 


make news." Calacanis accuses Lam and his 
posse of pandering, packing its site with 
lowest-common-denominator stunts and 
T&A in an attempt to goose pageviews. 
(Gawker Media pays writers based on the 
number of pageviews their posts receive. 
Lam is exempt from the arrangement.) Block, 
interviewed on the podcast This Week in 
Tech, decried Gizmodo's actions: "Anybody 
who is there is a guest of the show. I feel that's 
a privilege, not a right... It doesn't matter 
who you are—you should always treat that 
with some level of respect and gravitas." 

Motorola has apparently decided that Giz¬ 
modo's influence and reach are wide enough 
to forgive the occasional prank. "We're cool," 
a company spokesperson says. But the Con¬ 
sumer Electronics Association has banned 
Blakeley from all future CES events and 
tossed out Lam as well after he refused to 
remove the TV-B-Gone video from his site. 

Lam remains unrepentant. Four days after 
he uploaded the clip, he posted a response to 
his many critics: "Bloggers and trade jour¬ 
nalists, so desperate for a seat at the table 
with big mainstream publications, have it 
completely backward: You don't get more 
access by selling out for press credentials 
first chance you get, kowtowing to corpora¬ 
tions and trade shows and playing nice; you 
earn your respect by fact-finding, reporting, 
having untouchable integrity, provocative 
coverage, and gaining readers through your 
reputation for those things. Our prank pays 
homage to the notion of independence and 
independent reporting. And no matter how 
much access the companies give us, we won't 
ever stop being irreverent." 

Not as long as it pays off. The TV-B-Gone 
video received some 679,000 views by Feb¬ 
ruary 22, making it Gizmodo's most popu¬ 
lar CES story. 

At least one technology executive was 
thrilled with Gizmodo's stunt. In the first 48 
hours the video was online, Mitch Altman, 
inventor of TV-B-Gone, sold almost 800 
units, more than he usually sells in a month. 
And Altman wasn't even at CES. BB 
/////////////////^^^ 

carlye adler (carlye.adler@gmail 
.com) wrote about the secretive founder of 
TheFunded.com in issue 15.12. 
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An Engadget insider wanders by 
the Gizmodo war room. He flashes 
the blog's gang sign: three 
fingers twisted in the shape of an E. 
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Sure, there’s 
bad news out 
there, what with 
the subprime 
meltdown and 
the panicky 
Fed and people 
whispering the 
R-word. But 
somehow, the 
wired world con¬ 
tinues to churn 
out smart, useful, 
occasionally 
game-changing 
ideas. From the 
rise in instant 
manufacturing 
to the growth of 
open-source 
business models, 
these trends 
show that inno¬ 
vation can bloom 
even in a grim 
economic climate. 
If anything, the 
slowdown may 
foster creativity: 
Web 2.0 grew out 
of the dotcom 
implosion, and 
companies are 
always hungry 
for cheaper, bet¬ 
ter ways to work. 
Here's a look at 
nine trends driv¬ 
ing business in 
2008—and a 
deeper explana¬ 
tion of the sur¬ 
prising secrets to 
Apple’s success. 


























□PEN SOURCE TYCOONS 

THE SOFTWARE THAT 
MADE DEVELOPERS 
COOL CAN NOW MAKE 
THEM RICH. 

Last spring, marketer and blogger Hugh MacLeod posted 
a question on his site: If open source is such a phenomenon, 
where are all the open source billionaires? His audience 
wasn't amused. Open source software relies on a com¬ 
munity of volunteer developers who tinker on, write for, 

or amend a program, then give it away free. MacLeod's site filled 
up with complaints that even to look for billionaires violated the 
spirit of the open source movement. "There have to be rewards,” 
one commenter wrote, "but they don't have to be financial.'' Another 
simply recommended that MacLeod "shut the fuck up,'' adding: 
"You don't know what you're talking about.'' 

But not every open-sourcer has proven so averse to filthy lucre. 
A number of open source companies have recently attracted invest¬ 
ments and merger interest: Whether they like it or not—and let's 
face it, they probably do—more and more open source creators 

are striking it rich. - -- 

In 2007, some 30 open source software companies were purchased 
for more than $1 billion—double the number of sales in 2005, accord¬ 


ing to consulting firm 451 Group. And 2008 is proving to be even 
more frenetic. In January alone, Sun Microsystems announced the 
purchase of open source pioneer MySQL for $1 billion; open source 
development players Covalent and SpringSource merged; and Nokia 
agreed to pay $153 million for the open source mobile-software 
maker Trolltech. On Wall Street, bankers are rooting around for a 
good open source company to 
take public. "People call us all 
the time,'' says John Lilly, CEO 
of Mozilla, which oversees the 
open source Firefox browser 
and Thunderbird mail applica¬ 
tion. "We're a valuable thing.'' 

On his Silicon Alley Insider site, 
defrocked Wall Street analyst 
Henry Blodgett recently esti¬ 
mated that the for-profit arm of 
Mozilla was worth between $1.5 billion and $4 billion. Lilly says the 
estimate is about right but that Mozilla is staying private. "As long 
as we can pay the bills, we can take a long view of the world that we 
couldn't if we had shareholders and quarterly reporting.'' 

Which is not to say that open source companies can't hold their 
own in the business world. The software is penetrating realms 
that few thought it ever would. It's being used to create trading 
platforms for hedge funds—which are notoriously insistent on 



OPEN SOURCE ACQUISITIONS IN 
JANUARY BEAT ALL OF 2007 
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proprietary systems—and Wal-Mart is deploying an open source- 
based system for its workers to track their health care records. 
The cost savings come from not having to hire engineers to write 
code in-house or pay costly per-seat licensing fees. "I think the 
software-license business model is archaic/' says Kevin Harvey, 
a venture capitalist at Benchmark Capital, which recently cashed 
in on its investments in MySQL and the open source mail-client 
firm Zimbra, which Yahoo picked up in late 2007 for $350 million. 
"I wouldn't fund a company with that model, and I don't think any¬ 
one else would, either." 

How can you build a business by giving away the store? The 
money comes from selling add-ons, service contracts, and hard¬ 
ware to go with the software. But that model works only if you 
master a couple of basics. Open source software makers have to 
win enough users that even the small percentage of customers 
who pay will generate a torrent of dollars. (Mozilla gets most of 
its money from Google, which pays to be the browser's default 
search provider—something Google is willing to do because Fire- 
fox has so many users.) More important, software makers depend 
on the goodwill of outside developers, whom they rely on to keep 
updating their products. So the new open source billionaires 
might want to think twice about going 767 for 767 with the Google 
guys. For the coder drones, accustomed to being paid in warm 
feelings, such displays might make them take their coding skills 
elsewhere. —daniel roth 


THE NUMBERS ARE amazing. MySpace's membership 
has ballooned from 20 million people in 2005 to 225 mil¬ 
lion today, an average annual growth rate of 513 percent. 
Rival Facebook grew at 550 percent a year during the same 
period. Linkedln's rate was 182 percent. 

Yet one social networking metric is distinctly underwhelm¬ 
ing: the one with a dollar sign. Lookery, an ad network spe¬ 
cializing in social media, offers display ads on MySpace, 
Facebook, and Bebo for only 13 cents per thousand times 
the ad is served (CPM); Yahoo's average CPM is estimated 
at $13. Video ads on MySpace reportedly fetch just $25 per 
thousand showings; CBS charges $50 on affiliated sites, 
NBC as much as $75. 

Social networking was supposed to be the Net's next rocket 
to riches. But many social sites are having trouble capitalizing 
on their audiences, and it's looking like the convivial atmo¬ 
sphere that promised to boost the value of commercial mes¬ 
sages may actually diminish it. Even the big brains at Google 
are stumped. The search king, which pays a special rate to 
place ads on MySpace, has suggested that it may be paying 
too much. "I don't think we have the killer best way to adver¬ 
tise and monetize the social networks yet," Sergey Brin admit¬ 
ted during a January conference call with analysts. 

Some smaller competitors are doing better. Linkedln, for 
example, has a CPM as high as $75. The difference: The 
site caters to professionals, making it easier to target ads. 
(It helps that the company also charges for premium fea¬ 
tures and job listings.) 

For sites with broader audiences, the key may be to give 
advertising a social dimension. Facebook tried to do just that 
with Beacon and Social Ads. These formats send users an 
alert or display ad when one of their pals patronizes an adver¬ 
tiser. But Facebook has yet to gauge the effectiveness of 
these programs because online privacy watchdogs pounced, 
and the site moved quickly to let members opt out. 

Still, the idea that ads can be a social experience is the indus¬ 
try's best hope. Social Vibe encourages members to choose 
brands to endorse on their pages. AdRoll shares ads across 
related niche sites, turning a blogroll into an ad network. But 
it may take time to work out the business ramifications of 
online friendship. The first site to meld commercial messaging 
gracefully into these new group dynamics will have advertis¬ 
ers poking them to be friends. —Kevin Kelleher 
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SOCIAL NETWORKS GROW UP 

MYSPACE AND FRIENDS NEED 
TO MAKE MONEY. AND FAST. 
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Few companies represent the emerging ethos of green business better 
than Toyota, the acknowledged innovator in fuel-efficient hybrid vehicles. But 
sales of its flagship Prius model were slow to catch up to the car's enormous 
development cost. For profits, the Japanese automaker relies on conventional 
trucks, including its popular Tundra pickup. And to protect its cash cow, 


the company has strayed more than once 
from the path of environmental virtue. 

In 2006, when Ford's F-Series pickup out¬ 
sold the Tundra by 670,000 units, Toyota 
beefed up the truck's engine from a mod¬ 
est 4.7 liters to a gas-guzzling 5.7 liters. The 
result? Tundra sales jumped 58 percent in 
2007. To maintain that momentum, the com¬ 
pany then joined eight other auto manufac¬ 
turers lobbying Congress against higher 
fuel-economy standards. Environmentalists 
understandably felt betrayed. “For those 
customers who bought the Prius long before 
it was 'cool'... this latest move is insulting," 
wrote Laurie David, a producer of Tin Incon¬ 


venient Truth, in the Huffington Post. 

Toyota is caught in a bind that will increas¬ 
ingly affect other companies hoping to reap 
the benefits of going green. 

While cutting energy use and 
rolling out earth-friendly prod¬ 
ucts may attract a growing envi¬ 
ronmentally conscious customer 
base, corporate profits still come 
largely from doing business the 
old, dirty way. And the shift to 
environmentally sustainable 
methods and products can disrupt estab¬ 
lished ways of making money. “Kermit was 
right," says Daniel Esty, director of the Yale 


Center for Environmental Law and Policy. 
"It's not easy being green." 

Profits are one stumbling block; stock 
price is another. The market hasn't rushed 
to reward firms that are preparing for a 
future of Kyoto targets and carbon taxes. In 
2005, General Electric CEO Jeffrey Immelt 
stunned corporate America by endorsing 
federal limits on carbon emissions. He com¬ 
mitted to spending $1.5 billion on clean- 
tech R&D by 2010 and trimmed $100 million 
in internal energy costs. Noble moves—but 
GE's stock price barely budged. Now Immelt 
is defending his older, browner ways. "I 
don't want to change the economic flow 
of the company," he told The Wall Street 
Journal last year. Since then, GE has put 
more than $2 billion into the petroleum 
industry and continues to invest in coal- 
fired power plants. 

Green pressures are perhaps most com¬ 
plex in retailing, where big-box chains are 
rallying suppliers to clean up their act. In 
January, Wal-Mart began pushing manufac¬ 
turers to improve the energy efficiency of 
their products by 25 percent in three years. 
But there's a hitch: Wal-Mart buys much of 
its stock from China, where standards are 
notoriously lax. As Joseph Romm, a senior 
fellow at the Center for American Prog¬ 
ress, notes, the company's very business 
model is probably incompatible with top- 
to-bottom greening. 

Some businesses will come up with deft 
ways of turning green policies into profits. 
German industrial conglomerate Siemens, 
for instance, has seen its share price triple in 
the past five years, thanks in part to strong 
sales growth in energy-saving LED lights and 
wind turbines. Others will have to walk the 
line between doing good and doing well as 
best they can. Washington may help: Con¬ 
gress is poised to create 
a cap-and-trade market 
for carbon emissions, 
which will better align 
the moral impulse to go 
green with the corpo¬ 
rate imperative to sat¬ 
isfy Wall Street. In the 
meantime, there are two 
types of green in business—and no CEO can 
afford to ignore the kind in the cash register. 

— GABRIEL SHERMAN 
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INVISIBLE 

INTERNET 

THESE GIZMOS 
CONNECT 
TO THE NET 
BUT YOU'D 
NEVER 
KNOW IT, 

ill 


ELECTRONICS MAKERS love to shoe- 
horn the Internet into any device 
with an LCD, but its rarely worth the 
effort. Even the best Web-enabled 
gadgets, like the Treo, can't make 
browsing as comfortable as on a con¬ 
ventional computer. Lately, though, a 
growing number of products exhibit 
a distinctly new approach—call it 
the invisible Internet. These devices 
don't necessarily provide full-fledged 
Web access. Instead they tap the 


Net selectively to power particular, 
predetermined functions. 

Consider Nintendo's Wi-Fi- 
equipped Wii. It offers news and 
weather channels—but instead 
of browsing to name-brand sites, 
the Wii pulls online feeds into its 
own nifty spinning-globe interface. 
Maybe the gaming company took its 
cue from TiVo's DVR, which repack¬ 
ages a handful of customized online 
services like weather, podcasts, and 


movie tickets. TiVo didn't bother 
with a Web browser at all, even 
though it would be easy to add one 
to the Linux-based machines. Like¬ 
wise, the Apple TV downloads mov¬ 
ies and plays podcasts but doesn't 
surf the Web. 

Handhelds, like the Kindle ebook 
reader, are similarly selective: Amazon 
.corn's marketing and the device's 
anemic HTML browser leave no 
doubt that the Kindle's 3G link is 


Mauricio Alejo 





RISE OF THE 
INSTAPRENEUR 

MANUFACTURE 
AND SELL ANYTHING. 
IN MINUTES. 


director of MIT's Center for Bits and Atoms. 
"There's an industrial-age bias that you need 
volume to support a factory; but with this, 
much-more-creative low-volume businesses 
become viable." 

These are not just CafePress-style in-jokes— 
T-shirts and mugs meant to appeal to a small 


circle of friends. According to Spreadshirt 


Jeffrey Wegesin is a furniture maker. His most popular 
creation is a curvaceous side table, and even though he has 
sold only two copies of it, he has already turned a profit. He 
did it without so much as setting foot in a wood shop. And 
he is not alone. Wegesin is one of5,000 merchants who have 


CEO Jana Eggers, her site saw a 30 percent increase last year in 
the number of North American shop partners that sold more than 
1,000 shirts annually. Even CafePress has become a bona fide busi¬ 
ness platform. Jim Gamble, a Bay Area entrepreneur, uses the site 
to sell 50,000 of his T-shirts and bumper stickers—all emblazoned 



ZAZZLE GETS DISNEY 
PRODUCTS TO MARKET FAST 


with conservative political slogans— 
every year, giving him an income "well 
into the six figures," he says. 

Large brands are starting to see the 
appeal of manufacturing-as-a-service, 
too. Lexus recently used Blurb, an 
on-demand publisher, to print 1,800 
copies of a book promoting the auto¬ 
maker's green practices. Franchises I 
from Dilbert to the Discovery Channel —— 

sell licensed merchandise on CafePress. Disney has uploaded more 
than 3,500 of its designs to Zazzle, allowing the company to sell a 
wider range of products than just the blockbuster Mickey Mouse 
T-shirts favored by conventional retailers. The service also gives the 
Disney machine unprecedented agility. "Here, I can see that Hannah 
Montana is taking off, we can upload a design right into Zazzle's 
system, and in a day or two it's a product," says Patrick Haley, senior 
manager of customization for DisneyShopping.com. 

As everyone gains the ability to create and sell anything, the long 
tail will apply to making things as well as to selling them. Amazon 
.com may be able to offer near-infinite inventory, but only as long as 
the products exist. On-demand manufacturing could eliminate that 
constraint, leading to a world where products are always available, 
nothing ever gets discontinued, and the virtual shelve.^are always 
stocked. —ian MOUNT 


intended for downloading books and 
magazines, not for surfing. 

At first glance, the iPhone seems 
to contradict this trend. Apple didn't 
u just add a browser to a mobile phone; 

its support of Web 2.0 standards 
makes Safari-fueled browsing a 
breeze. But the iPhone is still bet¬ 
ter for flipping through the Times 
than for serious work like, say, 
comparison shopping. That's why 
Apple also made it easy to access 


certain types of Web-based infor¬ 
mation with specialized, single¬ 
purpose widgets. Push a button and 
up pops the weather; push another 
and you get the latest stock prices. 
The coolest things about the iPhone 
depend on the Internet, but going 
online fades into the background, 
like electricity. 

A quarter century has passed since 
Sun Microsystems declared that 
"the network is the computer," and 


established accounts with Ponoko, a year-old on-demand manufac¬ 
turing service in New Zealand. Designers upload their blueprints to 
Ponoko's servers; when a customer places an order, Ponoko's laser 
cutters automatically trim wood and plastic to create the product 
on the spot. Wegesin, a Web designer, sells the tables through the 
site for $250, not including shipping. He then pays Ponoko $124 for 
each table to cover the cost of materials and cutting fees. The $252 
he's brought in so far may not be much, but because he incurred no 
up-front costs it comes as pure profit. 

Welcome to the age of the instapreneur. With nothing more than 
a design, amateurs can manufacture jewelry, robots, T-shirts, furni¬ 
ture—anything. No warehouses. No minimum orders. And no money 
down. The digital economy isn't just digital; the same market forces 
that allowed midlist musicians to make a living distributing their 
songs online now give amateur clothiers the chance to sell their wares 
without having to persuade Barney's buyers to carry them. 

Thousands are launching instant businesses. Zazzle, of Redwood 
City, California, offers a dizzying array of user-designed products 
from posters to tennis shoes. StyleShake, a custom-clothing site 
in London, received 25,000 dress designs in its first three months. 
Spreadshirt, founded in Leipzig, Germany, hosts 500,000 individual 
T-shirt shops. "These companies significantly lower the threshold 
for someone to bring anything to market," says Neil Gershenfeld, 


it's tempting to view these devices 
as the latest manifestation of this 
venerable precept. But that vision 
was about using cheap, generic 
devices to tap the Net. Today's gad¬ 
gets are specialized devices that sell 
at a premium—not because they do 
everything, but because they do what 
you want them to and they do it with 
panache. Saying that they connect 
to the Internet is beside the point. 
—Lucas Graves 
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BUILDING A BETTER BANNER 

GOOGLE RULES TEXT ADS. 
GOOD THING MICROSOFT'S BID 
FOR YAHOO IS ALL ABOUT BIG- 
BUDGET BRAND ADVERTISING. 


The search wars are over, and Google has won. Despite years of effort, Micro¬ 
soft and Yahoo together account for just a third of US Internet searches and 
even less of the $8 billion market for search-related advertising. But the good 
news for all of Google's rivals is that online advertising is about much more 
than search. The new battleground is display—the kind of graphics-intensive 


spots that were left for dead after the Inter¬ 
net bust—and the emerging category of 
video. And the latest salvo in that war was 
Microsoft's $45 billion bid for Yahoo. 

There are other reasons to buy Yahoo— 
its wealth of top-notch Web services, for 
example—but ultimately it comes down to 
advertising. Web advertising is in the midst 
of a metamorphosis. As television implodes, 
marketing chiefs are turning to the Net to 
create branding initiatives. They know you 
can't build a brand with little text ads that 
pop up next to search results. But you can 
with video and display, especially now that 
display has moved beyond static banner ads 
to include Flash animation and sound. Web 
advertising, which passed $20 billion last 
year in the US, is expected to surpass $60 bil¬ 
lion in four years, and display and video ads 
will account for more than a third of the total. 
That means there's an opportunity to make 
money by dominating those categories the 


same way Google dominates the search mar¬ 
ket. “The race is on," says Mark Kingdon, 
CEO of digital ad agency Organic. 

Google is already off and running. In Feb¬ 
ruary it rolled out AdSense 
for Video—an early attempt 
to bring video advertising to 
the thousands of sites it now 
delivers text ads to. What 
Yahoo brings to the table is 
numbers: It is the world's 
most popular Internet pub¬ 
lisher, delivering Web pages 
to nearly 140 million people a month in the 
US alone. Yahoo also delivers ads to a vast 
network of independent sites, increasing its 
advertising reach to 85 percent of US Inter¬ 
net users, according to comScore. Microsoft 
reaches 56 percent of the US Internet popu¬ 
lation through MSN and Windows Live, but it 
still lacks credibility with Madison Avenue. 
Put it together with Yahoo, however, and you 


have a scale that even Google can't match. 

Even if the Yahoo purchase goes through, 
a company like Microsoft needs more than 
reach. It also needs the technology to deliver 
the right ads to the right eyeballs at the right 
time and come back with a precise measure¬ 
ment of the results. But as Tim Hanlon of digi¬ 
tal consultancy Denuo observes, “The best 
stuff is not coming from the leviathan play¬ 
ers." One of the biggest advances in adver¬ 
tising technology, behavioral targeting, was 
pioneered by little firms like Tacoda (before 
it was bought by AOL) and the Drivepm unit 
of aQuantive (before it was bought by Micro¬ 
soft). Behavioral targeting tracks surfers 
as they traverse the Web, 
making it feasible to deliver 
automobile ads, say, not just 
on auto-related homepages 
but on other sites visited 
by someone who's shown 
an interest in buying a car. 
That has opened up vast new 
quantities of inventory—'Web 
pages that previously would have been a 
tough sell to advertisers but now make sense. 
“There's a lot more innovation to come," 
Hanlon says. The irony is that it probably 
won't be delivered by Yahoo, whether or not 
it's acquired by Microsoft. After all, this is a 
company that fumbled every opportunity in 
search. “It's a classic case," Hanlon adds. “Do 
two wrongs make a right?"— frankrose 
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7 INVENTED IN CHINA 

BAIDU, ALIBABA, TENCENT: ONCE 
THE WORLD’S FACTORY, CHINA 
IS THE NEXT GREAT INNOVATOR. 


The GE China Technology Center in suburban Shanghai 
is one of the industrial giant's premier R&D showcases. 
There, 600 engineers from around the world beaver 
away on next-gen products, everything from cleaner 
coal to high tech manufacturing. But GE's pride is just 
another boomtown office building compared with its 


new neighbor across the street, a stadium¬ 
sized saucer that looks like it escaped from 
Beijing's Olympic Park. Constructed by the 
Chinese Academy of Sciences, the gleaming 
behemoth is an electron-smashing particle 
accelerator, and by next year it will be drill¬ 
ing into world-class problems of microelec¬ 
tronics and pharmaceuticals. 

Everyone knows about China's 
emergence as a global manufac¬ 
turing power. Well, guess what: the 
People's Capitalist Republic isn't 
just emerging or ascending—it's 
exploding. And not only with boat¬ 
loads of flatscreen TVs and great 
gusts of atmospheric carbon. The 
world's go-to source for low-cost 
labor is generating mountains 
of capital, squads of hot new companies, 
and—surprise!—glimmers of innovation. 

The country's hottest export is actually 
cold cash. Until recently, China's pinstripe 
brigades were happy to stash the national 
hoard—$1.5 trillion in foreign exchange 
reserves, and counting—in US T-bills and 
other financial no-brainers. Now they're 
buying resources to feed their global ambi¬ 
tion: raw materials (Sudanese oil, Austra¬ 
lian iron), international capitalist bastions 
(billion-dollar stakes in Morgan Stanley and 
the Blackstone Group), and technology (a 
bid by router maker Huawei and others for 
3Com, derailed by US security concerns). 

Meanwhile, the world's biggest digital 
hothouse teems with exotic fruit. With more 
than 700 million registered users, Tencent 
Holding’s QQ messaging platform is the larg¬ 
est online community on earth. Baidu han¬ 
dles 60 percent of Chinese Web searches, 
dwarfing Google's role in the vast national 
market. In video sharing, Tudou and 56.com 


offer licensed pro¬ 
gramming, sup¬ 
planting broadcast 
TV for millions of 
users; YouTube is 
barely a blip. Hulu, 
the $100 million 
video-streaming venture from News Corp. 
and NBC, has its headquarters in Holly¬ 
wood—and engineers in Beijing. 

Aren't these just ideas cribbed from 
abroad? Perhaps. But the pieces are now in 
place for a great leap forward from "made in 
China" to invented there. US venture capital¬ 
ists committed $1.4 billion 
to Chinese companies last 
year. Among their favorite 
targets are returning emi¬ 
gres and young profession¬ 
als trained at places like GE's 
Shanghai facility and the 
Beijing outposts of Google, 
Microsoft, and Yahoo. For 
inspiration, would-be entre¬ 
preneurs can look to home¬ 
grown rock-star CEOs like Alibaba Group's 
Jack Ma (age 43), Tencent's Pony Ma (36), 
and Baidu's US-schooled Robin Li (39). 

Even China's notorious environmental 
meltdown has an upside: It's both a sharp 
spur to innovation and the driver of a huge 
homegrown market for green technologies. 
The country will soon be the number one 
maker of windmills and solar cells. Broad 
Air Conditioning is the global leader in 
super-efficient cooling systems that can be 
powered by waste heat—an unmistakable 
growth opportunity in a power-short, warm¬ 
ing world. Shenzhen-based BYD Company, a 
leading manufacturer of rechargeable bat¬ 
teries, showed up at the Detroit Auto Show 
earlier this year with a slick plug-in hybrid 
sedan, scheduled to roll out of Chinese show¬ 
rooms in time for the summer Olympics. 

Not long ago, China had neither the skills 
nor the spare cash to fuel amazing greatness. 
Now it has both. How about a BYD Technol¬ 
ogy Center in Detroit? —spencer reiss 


BAIDU DOMINATES 
THE CHINESE MARKET 
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BY SOME MEASURES, 2007 was a great year to be a venture 
capitalist VCs raised $35 billion in new funds, invested nearly 
$30 billion, and best of all cashed in a tidy $53 billion. 

Those are good numbers, but they hide the fact that when 
it comes to the Internet, venture capitalists are facing the 
toughest investing environment in recent history. As com¬ 
panies become cheaper to launch, fewer entrepreneurs 
need the kind of cash infusions that VCs provide. And angel 
investors are encroaching on VCs' turf by throwing more 
money at early-stage companies; in 2006, angels pumped 
a total of $26 billion into 51,000 startups, up from $18 bil¬ 
lion in 2003. At the same time, large companies are snap¬ 
ping up Web businesses before these startups ever see a 
second or third round of funding. 

"Right now, honestly? This time sucks for us," says Paul 
Kedrosky, a partner with Ventures West. "It's a bad time." 

Savvy VCs are finding ways to compete. One gambit: doling 
out perks to entrepreneurs. San Francisco-based Founders 
Fund, started by ex-PayPal CEO Peter Thiel, lets entrepre¬ 
neurs trade some of their equity for cash, something they 
usually can't do until their companies are purchased or go 
public. Other VCs are competing with angels by investing 
like them—with small amounts and at early stages. In 2007, 
the average VC-led seed round was less than $1 million. 
"Half of the deals we do are either seed or A round," says 
Roger Lee, a general partner at Battery Ventures. "The com¬ 
panies VCs are putting $500,000 into this year we might 
have been putting $20 million into in 2000." 

Meanwhile, the grim economy is an unlikely source of 
solace. Venture firms usually have 10 years to invest the 
money they raise, making them better prepared than angels 
to weather market dips. And as the bad economy starts 
to cut into startups' growth, entrepreneurs will need to 
raise more funding at lower valuations. Best of all for VCs, 
a coming wave of tech layoffs may yield more investing 
opportunities than ever: "Economic slowdowns tend to 
coincide with bright people leaving big companies to do 
their own thing," says Stu Phillips, managing partner of 
Ridgelift Ventures. "For early-stage investors, a recession 
can be a great time." —Josh McHugh 
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THE HUMAN TOUCH 

ALGORITHMS ARE 
TERRIFIC. BUT TO 
SEARCH SMARTER, 
FIND A PERSON. 
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VCs LOCK FDR NEW LIFE 

VENTURE FUNDS FACE 
MORE COMPETITORS 
FOR FEWER COMPANIES. 
HERE'S HOW THEY'RE 
ADJUSTING. 


When he returned home from a long day at the office, 
Jeremy Brosowsky would glance ruefully at his coffee 
table. It was always covered with magazines he knew he'd 
never crack open. “The Economist just ended up being 
a $100-a-year paperweight/' says Brosowsky, founder 

of the now-defunct Washington Business Forward magazine. 

In 2006, Brosowsky realized that his "coffee table problem” wasn't 
confined to meatspace. He was similarly unable to keep track of all 
the information that poured into his RSS reader, to say nothing of 
the online versions of The New York Times , The Wall Street Journal, 
and dozens of other publications. Brosowsky wished he had a way 
to manage the deluge and zero in on the few must-read articles. 

His solution was to create Brijit, a Washington, DC-based startup 
launched in late 2007 that produces 100-word abstracts of both 
online and offline content. Every day, Brijit publishes around 125 con¬ 
cise summaries of newspaper and magazine articles, as well as audio 
and video programs, rating each on a scale of 0 ("actively avoid”) 
to 3 ("a must read”) so readers can decide whether it's worth their 
time to click through. "What we've created with Brijit is your well- 
read friend,” says Brosowsky, whose eight employees sift through 
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more than 100 sources, from AARP the Magazine to XXL. 

Brijit joins a growing number of ventures that are using people, 
rather than algorithms, to filter the Internet's wealth of informa¬ 
tion. Veteran entrepreneur Jason Calacanis has launched Mahalo, 
a "human-powered search engine" that uses freelancers and vol¬ 
unteers, overseen by editors, to compile results. ChaCha, another 
nascent search engine—whose investors include Amazon.com CEO 
Jeff Bezos—offers live guides to assist users with their queries via 
a chat window. And Squidoo, founded by marketing blogger Seth 
Godin, pays users to build link-rich "lenses" on topics of interest. 

These ventures have a common goal: to enhance the Web with the 
kind of critical thinking that's alien to software but that comes natu¬ 
rally to humans. As Calacanis told a conference audience: "Google's 
* mission is to index the world's 
information; our mission is to 
curate that wonderful index." 

The vogue for human curation 
reflects the growing frustration 
Net users have with the limits 
of algorithms. Unhelpful detri- 
jV . tus often clutters search results, 

thanks to online publishers who 
have learned how to game the system. Users have tired of clicking 
through to adware-laden splogs posing as legitimate resources. And 
unless you get your keywords just right, services like Google Alerts 
spew out either too much relevant content—or not enough. 

Even with armies of paid contributors, however, the curators can't 
cover Google-scale territory. They've had to make tough choices 
about resource allocation, opting to focus on topics and sources 
with the most mainstream appeal. Mahalo, for example, has plenty 
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UNIQUE VISITORS TO MAHALO 
JUMPED TENFOLD IN 6 MONTHS 


of curated listings dedicated to videogame cheats or Page Six celeb¬ 
rities, but it defaults to Google search results for topics like UAVs 
or Russian nesting dolls. 

Despite its absence of long-tail fodder, Mahalo's traffic has grown 
steadily since it launched last June. After just seven months, the site 
tallied 3.3 million unique visitors in January. That's less than 0.2 per¬ 
cent of the search market, according to Nielsen. A startup able to cap- 
toe just 1 percent would enjoy annual revenue of around $100 million, 
reckons Don Dodge, a director of business development at Micro¬ 
soft. Considering that Mahalo was launched for roughly $20 million, 
it could be headed for an impressive return on investment. 

But watch out for the King Kong of search. In December, Google 
announced that it was developing knol, a tool that will allow experts 
to write authoritative introductions—knols—about a vast range of 
subjects. "A knol on a particular topic is meant to be the first thing 
someone who searches for this topic for the first time will want to 
read," wrote Udi Manber, a vice president of engineering at Google. 
In other words, after spending untold millions refining its pro¬ 
prietary algorithms, the titans of the Web are starting to realize 
there's no substitute for the human touch. —brendan i. koerner 
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Infinite Loop, 



Apple’s street address, is a programming in-joke—it refers to a routine 
that never ends. But it is also an apt description of the travails of parking at 
the Cupertino, California, campus. Like most things in Silicon Valley, Apple’s 
lots are egalitarian; there are no reserved spots for managers or higher- 
ups. Even if you’re a Porsche-driving senior executive, if you arrive after 
10 am, you should be prepared to circle the lot endlessly, hunting for a space. 

But there is one Mercedes that doesn’t need to search for very long, and 
it belongs to Steve Jobs. If there’s no easy-to-find spot and he’s in a hurry, 
Jobs has been known to pull up to Apple’s front entrance and park in a handi¬ 
capped space. (Sometimes he takes up two spaces.) It’s become a piece of 
Apple lore—and a running gag at the company. Employees have stuck notes 
under his windshield wiper: “Park Different.” They have also converted 
the minimalist wheelchair symbol on the pavement into a Mercedes logo. 


Jobs' fabled attitude toward parking reflects his approach to busi¬ 
ness: For him, the regular rules do not apply. Everybody is familiar 
with Google's famous catchphrase, "Don't be evil." It has become 
a shorthand mission statement for Silicon Valley, encompassing a 
variety of ideals that—proponents say—are good for business and 
good for the world: Embrace open platforms. Trust decisions to the 
wisdom of crowds. Treat your employees like gods. 

It's ironic, then, that one of the Valley's most successful companies 
ignored all of these tenets. Google and Apple may have a friendly 
relationship—Google CEO Eric Schmidt sits on Apple's board, after 
all—but by Google's definition, Apple is irredeemably evil, behaving 
more like an old-fashioned industrial titan than a different-thinking 
business of the future. Apple operates with a level of secrecy that 
makes Thomas Pynchon look like Paris Hilton. It locks consumers 
into a proprietary ecosystem. And as for treating employees like 
gods? Yeah, Apple doesn't do that either. 

But by deliberately flouting the Google mantra, Apple has thrived. 
When Jobs retook the helm in 1997, the company was struggling to 
survive. Today it has a market cap of $105 billion, placing it ahead 
of Dell and behind Intel. Its iPod commands 70 percent of the MP3 
player market. Four billion songs have been purchased from iTunes. 
The iPhone is reshaping the entire wireless industry. Even the under¬ 
dog Mac operating system has begun to nibble into Windows' once- 
unassailable dominance; last year, its share of the US market topped 
6 percent, more than double its portion in 2003. 


It's hard to see how any of this would 
have happened had Jobs hewed to the 
standard touchy-feely philosophies of Sili¬ 
con Valley. Apple creates must-have prod¬ 
ucts the old-fashioned way: by locking the 
doors and sweating and bleeding until 
something emerges perfectly formed. It's 
hard to see the Mac OS and the iPhone com¬ 
ing out of the same design-by-committee 
process that produced Microsoft Vista or 
Dell's Pocket DJ music player. Likewise, 
had Apple opened its iTunes-iPod jugger¬ 
naut to outside developers, the company 
would have risked turning its uniquely 
integrated sendee into a hodgepodge of independent applications— 
kind of like the rest of the Internet, come to think of it. 

And now observers, academics, and even some other companies 
are taking notes. Because while Apple's tactics may seem like Indus¬ 
trial Revolution relics, they've helped the company position itself 
ahead of its competitors and at the forefront of the tech industry. 
Sometimes, evil works. 


over the past ioo years, management theory has followed a 
smooth trajectory, from enslavement to empowerment. The 20th 
century began with Taylorism—engineer Frederick Winslow Tay¬ 
lor's notion that workers are interchangeable cogs—but with every 
decade came a new philosophy, each advocating that more power 
be passed down the chain of command to division managers, group 
leaders, and workers themselves. In 1977, Robert Greenleaf's Ser¬ 
vant Leadership argued that CEOs should think of themselves as 
slaves to their workers and focus on keeping them happy. 

Silicon Valley has always been at the forefront of this kind of egali¬ 
tarianism. In the 1940s, Bill Hewlett and David Packard pioneered 
what business author Tom Peters dubbed "managing by walking 
around," an approach that encouraged executives to communi¬ 
cate informally with their employees. In the 1990s, Intel's execu¬ 
tives expressed solidarity with the engineers by renouncing their 
swanky corner offices in favor of standard-issue cubicles. And today, 
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if Google hasn't made itself a Greenleaf-esque slave to its employees, 
it's at least a cruise director: The Mountain View campus is famous 
for its perks, including in-house masseuses, roller-hockey games, 
and a cafeteria where employees gobble gourmet vittles for free. 
What's more, Google's engineers have unprecedented autonomy; 
they choose which projects they work on and whom they work with. 
And they are encouraged to allot 20 percent of their work week to 
pursuing their own software ideas. The result? Products like Gmail 
and Google News, which began as personal endeavors. 

Jobs, by contrast, is a notorious micromanager. No product escapes 
Cupertino without meeting Jobs' exacting standards, which are 
said to cover such esoteric details as the number of screws on the 
bottom of a laptop and the curve of a monitor's corners. “He would 
scrutinize everything, down to the pixel level," 
says Cordell Ratzlaff, a former manager charged 
with creating the OS X interface. 

At most companies, the red-faced, tyrannical boss is an outdated 
archetype, a caricature from the life of Dagwood. Not at Apple. 
Whereas the rest of the tech industry may motivate employees 
with carrots, Jobs is known as an inveterate stick man. Even the 
most favored employee could find themselves on the receiving end 
of a tirade. Insiders have a term for it: the “hero-shithead roller 
coaster." Says Edward Eigerman, a former Apple engineer, “More 
than anywhere else I've worked before or since, there's a lot of 
concern about being fired." 

But Jobs' employees remain devoted. That's because his autocracy 
is balanced by his famous charisma—he can make the task of design¬ 
ing a power supply feel like a mission from God. Andy Hertzfeld, lead 
designer of the original Macintosh OS, says Jobs imbued him and 
his coworkers with “messianic zeal." And because Jobs' approval 
is so hard to win, Apple staffers labor tirelessly to please him. “He 
has the ability to pull the best out of people," says Ratzlaff, who 
worked closely with Jobs on OS X for 18 months. “I learned a tre¬ 
mendous amount from him." 

Apple's successes in the years since Jobs' return—iMac, iPod, 
iPhone—suggest an alternate vision to the worker-is-always-right 
school of management. In Cupertino, innovation doesn't come from 
coddling employees and collecting whatever froth rises to the sur¬ 
face; it is the product of an intense, hard-fought process, where 
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to be an asshole,” 
says Guy Kawasaki, Apple’s former chief evangelist. 

“He just has a 











people's feelings are irrelevant. Some management theorists are 
coming around to Apple's way of thinking. “A certain type of force¬ 
fulness and perseverance is sometimes helpful when tackling large, 
intractable problems," says Roderick Kramer, a social psychologist 
at Stanford who wrote an appreciation of “great intimidators"— 
including Jobs—for the February 2006 Harvard Business Review. 

Likewise, Robert Sutton's 2007 book, The No Asshole Rule, spoke 
out against workplace tyrants but made an exception for Jobs: “He 
inspires astounding effort and creativity from his people," Sutton 
wrote. A Silicon Valley insider once told Sutton that he had seen 
Jobs demean many people and make some of them cry. But, the 
insider added, “He was almost always right." 

“Steve proves that it's OK to be an asshole," says Guy Kawa¬ 
saki, Apple's former chief evangelist. “I can't relate to the way 
he does things, but it's not his problem. It's mine. He just has a 
different OS." 


Nicholas ciarelli created think sECRET-a Web site devoted to 
exposing Apple's covert product plans—when he was 13 years old, 
a seventh grader at Cazenovia Junior-Senior High School in central 
New York. He stuck with it for 10 years, publishing some legitimate 
scoops (he predicted the introduction of a new titanium PowerBook, 
the iPod shuffle, and the Mac mini) and some embarrassing misfires 
(he reported that the iPod mini would sell for $100; it actually went 
for $249) for a growing audience of Apple enthusiasts. When he left 


for Harvard, Ciarelli kept the site up and continued to pull in ad rev¬ 
enue. At heart, though, Think Secret wasn't a financial enterprise 
but a personal obsession. “I was a huge enthusiast," Ciarelli says. 
“One of my birthday cakes had an Apple logo on it." 

Most companies would pay millions of dollars for that kind of 
attention—an army of fans so eager to buy your stuff that they can't 
wait for official announcements to learn about the newest products. 
But not Apple. Over the course of his run, Ciarelli received dozens 
of cease-and-desist letters from the object of his affection, charg¬ 
ing him with everything from copyright infringement to disclosing 
trade secrets. In January 2005, Apple filed a lawsuit against Ciarelli, 
accusing him of illegally soliciting trade secrets from its employ¬ 
ees. Two years later, in December 2007, Ciarelli settled with Apple, 
shutting down his site two months later. (He and Apple agreed to 
keep the settlement terms confidential.) 

Apple's secrecy may not seem out of place in Silicon Valley, land of 
the nondisclosure agreement, where algorithms are protected with 
the same zeal as missile launch codes. But in recent years, the tech 
industry has come to embrace candor. Microsoft—once the epitome 
of the faceless megalith—has softened its public image by encourag¬ 
ing employees to create no-holds-barred blogs, which share details 
of upcoming projects and even criticize the company. Sun Micro¬ 
systems CEO Jonathan Schwartz has used his widely read blog to 
announce layoffs, explain strategy, and defend acquisitions. 

“Openness facilitates a genuine conversation, and often collab¬ 
oration, toward a shared outcome," says Steve Rubel, a senior 


BREAKING 
THE RULES 

APPLE 
SUCCEEDS BY 
DEFYING 
5 CORE VALLEY 
PRINCIPLES. 
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COOPERATE 


VALLEY RULE 

Embrace open plat¬ 
forms. Software should 
be decoupled from 
hardware so users can 
access any program or 
data from any device. 

Example: Google’s 
Android, an operating 
system that will run on 
a variety of handsets 
from different 
manufacturers. 


APPLE RULE 

Design software to 
work on your own 
hardware—and not on 
anyone else's. The OS X 
experience is made 
only for the Mac; iPhone 
apps function only on 
iPhones. And custom¬ 
ers don’t seem to mind. 
Apparently, they’re will¬ 
ing to trade freedom for 
a kick-ass product. 


2 

COMMUNICATE 


VALLEY RULE 

Tell your fans what 
you’re up to so they 
feel a connection to 
your company. Hir¬ 
ing difficulties? New 
strategies? Digestive 
problems? Blog 'em! 
Customers will feel 
more invested and 
more loyal. Plus, their 
comments could give 
you some good ideas. 


APPLE RULE 

Never talk to the 
press. Shut down 
rumor blogs. Threaten 
to sue children who 
send you their ideas. 
Never leak product 
news until you’re ready 
to announce it. Then 
use that discipline 
to create buzz and win 
coverage with every 
announcement. 
























Apple’s radical opacity has 
been critical to the company’s success, 



allowing it to grab market share before competitors 

ttlltijifcr ' wake up. 



vice president at the PR firm Edeleman Digital. "When people 
feel like they're on your side, it increases their trust in you. And 
trust drives sales." 

In an April 2007 cover story, we at wired dubbed this tactic 
"radical transparency." But Apple takes a different approach to its 
public relations. Call it radical opacity. Apple's relationship with 
the press is dismissive at best, adversarial at worst; Jobs himself 
speaks only to a handpicked batch of reporters, and only when he 
deems it necessary. (He declined to talk to wired for this article.) 
Forget corporate blogs—Apple doesn't seem to like anyone blog¬ 
ging about the company. And Apple appears to revel in obfuscation. 
For years, Jobs dismissed the idea of adding video capability to the 
iPod. "We want it to make toast," he quipped sarcastically at a 2004 
press conference. "We're toying with refrigeration, too." A year later, 
he unveiled the fifth-generation iPod, complete with video. Jobs 
similarly disavowed the suggestion that he might move the Mac to 
Intel chips or release a software developers' kit for the iPhone—only 
months before announcing his intentions to do just that. 

Even Apple employees often have no idea what their own com¬ 
pany is up to. Workers' electronic security badges are programmed 
to restrict access to various areas of the campus. (Signs warning no 
tailgating are posted on doors to discourage the curious from 
sneaking into off-limit areas.) Software and hardware designers 
are housed in separate buildings and kept from seeing each other's 
work, so neither gets a complete sense of the project. "We have 
cells, like a terrorist organization," Jon Rubinstein, former head 


of Apple's hardware and iPod divisions and now executive chair at 
Palm, told BusinessWeek in 2000. 

At times, Apple's secrecy approaches paranoia. Talking to out¬ 
siders is forbidden; employees are warned against telling their 
families what they are working on. (Phil Schiller, Apple's market¬ 
ing chief, once told Fortune magazine he couldn't share the release 
date of a new iPod with his own son.) Even Jobs is subject to his own 
strictures. He took home a prototype of Apple's boom box, the iPod 
Hi-Fi, but kept it concealed under a cloth. 

But Apple's radical opacity hasn't hurt the company—rather, the 
approach has been critical to its success, allowing the company to 
attack new product categories and grab market share before com¬ 
petitors wake up. It took Apple nearly three years to develop the 
iPhone in secret; that was a three-year head start on rivals. Like¬ 
wise, while there are dozens of iPod knockoffs, they have hit the 
market just as Apple has rendered them obsolete. For example, 
Microsoft introduced the Zune 2, with its iPod-like touch-sensitive 
scroll wheel, in October 2007, a month after Apple announced it was 
moving toward a new interface for the iPod touch. Apple has been 
known to poke fun at its rivals' catch-up strategies. The company 
announced Tiger, the latest version of its operating system, with 
posters taunting, redmond, start your photocopiers.) 

Secrecy has also served Apple's marketing efforts well, building up 
feverish anticipation for every announcement. In the weeks before 
Macworld Expo, Apple's annual trade show, the tech media is filled 
with predictions about what product Jobs will unveil in his keynote 
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PLAY NICE 


4 

LOVE YOUR CUSTOMERS 


5 

CODDLE YOUR EMPLOYEES 


VALLEY RULE 

Don’t exploit your 
market-leader status. 
Software should com¬ 
pete on its merits, not 
its ability to shut out 
rivals. Microsoft earned 
an antitrust suit 
and decades of ill will 
by muscling PC makers 
into bundling its operat¬ 
ing system and browser 
onto their machines. 


APPLE RULE 

Hardball tactics rule! 
Every Mac is preloaded 
with iTunes, which 
becomes the user’s 
default music program. 
And most iTunes pur¬ 
chases can be played 
only on iPods, creating 
a closed loop that has 
proven tough for com¬ 
petitors—and music 
labels—to challenge. 


VALLEY RULE 

Make sure to lavish 
affection on your 
clients, and try 
to ensure that every 
one of them has a 
positive experience. 
Anyone can post a 
withering review on 
Yelp or Amazon, so 
you can’t afford to let 
a single complaint go 
unaddressed. 


APPLE RULE 

Please yourself, not 
your fans. Release 
iMacs without floppy 
drives. Release Mac- 
Book Airs without 
optical drives. Cut the 
price of an iPhone by 
$200 two months after 
its introduction; when 
early adopters com¬ 
plain, offer them a 
$100 gift certificate. 


VALLEY RULE 

Since the best 
ideas bubble up from 
within the ranks, 
encourage autonomy 
by allowing workers 
free time to focus 
on their personal 
projects. Also, shower 
them with perks 
like free food and 
massages to make 
them feel special. 


APPLE RULE 

Motivate through 
fear. Don’t be afraid 
to scream. Threaten 
to fire them. Withhold 
praise until it’s truly 
deserved. Go ahead and 
bring them to tears. As 
long as you can inspire 
them with your sense 
of mission, they’ll 
consider this the best 
job they’ve ever had. 
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Want to run OS X? Buy a Mac. Want to play movies from your iPod on your TV? 


You’ve got to buy 


a special Apple-branded connector ($49). 


address. Consumer-tech Web sites liveblog the speech as it happens, 
generating their biggest traffic of the year. And the next day, practi¬ 
cally every media outlet covers the announcements. Harvard business 
professor David Yoffie has said that the introduction of the iPhone 
resulted in headlines worth $400 million in advertising. 

But Jobs' tactics also carry risks—especially when his announce¬ 
ments don't live up to the lofty expectations that come with such 
secrecy. The MacBook Air received a mixed response after some 
fans—who were hoping for a touchscreen-enabled tablet re¬ 
deemed the slim-but-pricey subnotebook insufficiently revolu¬ 
tionary. Fans have a nickname for the aftermath of a disappointing 
event: post-Macworld depression. 

Still, Apple's radical opacity has, on the whole, been a rousing 
success—and it's a tactic that most competitors can't mimic. Intel 
and Microsoft, for instance, sell their chips and software through 
partnerships with PC companies; they publish product road maps 
months in advance so their partners can create the machines to use 
them. Console makers like Sony and Microsoft work hand in hand 
with developers so they can announce a full roster of games when 
their PlayStations and Xboxes launch. But because Apple creates 
all of the hardware and software in-house, it can keep those prod¬ 
ucts under wraps. Fundamentally the company bears more resem¬ 
blance to an old-school industrial manufacturer like General Motors 
than to the typical tech firm. 

In fact, part of the joy of being an Apple customer is anticipat¬ 
ing the surprises that Santa Steve brings at Macworld Expo every 
January. Ciarelli is still eager to find out what's coming next—even 
if he can't write about it. "I wish they hadn't sued me," he says, “but 
I'm still a fan of their products." 


back in the mid- 1990 s, as Apple struggled to increase its share of 
the PC market, every analyst with a Bloomberg terminal was quick 
to diagnose the cause of the computermaker's failure: Apple waited 
too long to license its operating system to outside hardware makers. 
In other words, it tried for too long to control the entire comput¬ 
ing experience. Microsoft, Apple's rival to the north, dominated by 
encouraging computer manufacturers to build their offerings around 
its software. Sure, that strategy could result in an inferior user expe¬ 


rience and lots of cut-rate Wintel machines, but it also gave Microsoft 
a stranglehold on the software market. Even wired joined the fray; 
in June 1997, we told Apple, “You shoulda licensed your OS in 1987" 
and advised, “Admit it. You're out of the hardware game." 

Oops. 

When Jobs returned to Apple in 1997, he ignored everyone's advice 
and tied his company's proprietary software to its proprietary hard¬ 
ware. He has held to that strategy over the years, even as his Silicon 
Valley cohorts have embraced the values of openness and interop¬ 
erability. Android, Google's operating system for mobile phones, is 
designed to work on any participating handset. Last year, Amazon 
.com began selling DRM-free songs that can be played on any MP3 
player. Even Microsoft has begun to embrace the movement toward 
Web-based applications, software that runs on any platform. 

Not Apple. Want to hear your iTunes songs on the go? You're 
locked into playing them on your iPod. Want to run OS X? Buy a 
Mac. Want to play movies from your iPod on your TV? You've got 
to buy a special Apple-branded connector ($49). Only one wireless 
carrier would give Jobs free rein to design software and features 
for his handset, which is why anyone who wants an iPhone must 
sign up for service with AT&T. 

During the early days of the PC, the entire computer industry 
was like Apple—companies such as Osborne and Amiga built soft¬ 
ware that worked only on their own machines. Now Apple is the one 
vertically integrated company left, a fact that makes Jobs proud. 
“Apple is the last company in our industry that creates the whole 
widget," he once told a Macworld crowd. 

But not everyone sees Apple's all-or-nothing approach in such 
benign terms. The music and film industries, in particular, worry 
that Jobs has become a gatekeeper for all digital content. Doug Mor¬ 
ris, CEO of Universal Music, has accused iTunes of leaving labels 
powerless to negotiate with it. (Ironically, it was the labels them¬ 
selves that insisted on the DRM that confines iTunes purchases 
to the iPod, and that they now protest.) “Apple has destroyed the 
music business," NBC Universal chief Jeff Zucker told an audi¬ 
ence at Syracuse University. “If we don't take control on the video 
side, [they'll] do the same." At a media business conference held 
during the early days of the Hollywood writers' strike, Michael 
Eisner argued that Apple was the union's real enemy: “[The stu- 
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WIRED HAD SOME TIPS 
FOR APPLE. WE WERE WRONG. 




dios] make deals with Steve Jobs, who 
takes them to the cleaners. They make 
all these kinds of things, and who's mak¬ 
ing money? Apple!” 

Meanwhile, Jobs' insistence on the 
sanctity of his machines has affronted 
some of his biggest fans. In September, 

Apple released its first upgrade to the 
iPhone operating system. But the new 
software had a pernicious side effect: It 
would brick, or disable, any phone con¬ 
taining unapproved applications. The 
blogosphere erupted in protest; gadget 
blog Gizmodo even wrote a new review 
of the iPhone, reranking it a “don't buy.'' 

Last year, Jobs announced he would open 
up the iPhone so that independent devel¬ 
opers could create applications for it, but only through an official 
process that gives Apple final approval of every application. 

For all the protests, consumers don't seem to mind Apple's walled 
garden. In fact, they're clamoring to get in. Yes, the iPod hardware 
and the iTunes software are inextricably linked—that's why they 
work so well together. And now, PC-based iPod users, impressed with 
the experience, have started converting to Macs, further investing 
themselves in the Apple ecosystem. 

Some Apple competitors have tried to emulate its tactics. Micro¬ 
soft's MP3 strategy used to be like its mobile strategy—license its 
software to (almost) all comers. Not any more: The operating sys¬ 
tem for Microsoft's Zune player is designed uniquely for the device, 
mimicking the iPod's vertical integration. Amazon's Kindle e-reader 
provides seamless access to a proprietary selection of downloadable 
books, much as the iTunes Music Store provides direct access to an 
Apple-curated storefront. And the Nintendo Wii, the Sony PlayStation 
3, and the Xbox360 each offer users access to self-contained online 
marketplaces for downloading games and special features. 

Tim O'Reilly, publisher of the O'Reilly Radar blog and an organizer 
of the Web 2.0 Summit, says that these “three-tiered systems''— 
that blend hardware, installed software, and proprietary Web 
applications—represent the future of the Net. As consumers increas¬ 


IN JUNE 1997, 
as Apple teetered 
on the brink of 
bankruptcy, wired 
decided to offer 
some friendly 
advice, 101 tips 
to save the ail¬ 
ing company. We 
added an extra 
one on the cover: 
"pray. //That 
idea was more 
useful than many 
of our other sug¬ 
gestions. The very 
first: "Outsource 

your hardware production, or scrap it entirely." 
Hmm. Today, 83 percent of Apple's revenue comes 
from sales of hardware like iPods, iMacs, and 
iPhones. // We urged Apple to consider an assort¬ 
ment of ill-advised partnerships. "Sell yourself 
to IBM or Motorola," we said. We also suggested 
Apple team up with a bigger company like Sony, 
Sega, or Oracle. It's hard to imagine Apple thriv¬ 
ing under Motorola—the outfit that couldn't milk 
a cash cow like the RAZR—or Sony, whose Walk¬ 
man brand was rendered obsolete by the iPod. // 
And then there was the worst idea of all: Switch to 
Windows NT. Ugh. // But not all of our advice was 
so wrongheaded. "Get a great image campaign," we 
said. "Do something creative with the design of the 
box," we advised. We told Apple to get rid of cables 
and go wireless, come up with a new logo, build 
a PDA-cum-phone that handles email wirelessly, 
port to Intel, get into retail, and give the deposed 
Steve Jobs, then serving as consultant, total con¬ 
trol. // And we nailed the conclusion as well. Tip 101: 
"Don't worry. You'll survive. It's Netscape we should 
really worry about." —L.K. 


ingly access the Web using scaled- 
down appliances like mobile phones 
and Kindle readers, they will demand 
applications that are tailored to work 
with those devices. True, such sys¬ 
tems could theoretically be open, with 
any developer allowed to throw its 
own applications and services into 
the mix. But for now, the best three- 
tier systems are closed. And Apple, 
O'Reilly says, is the only company that 
“really understands how to build apps 
for a three-tiered system." 

If Apple represents the shiny, happy 
future of the tech industry, it also 
looks a lot like our cat-o'-nine-tails 
past. In part, that's because the tech 
business itself more and more resembles an old-line consumer indus¬ 
try. When hardware and software makers were focused on winning 
business clients, price and interoperability were more important 
than the user experience. But now that consumers make up the most 
profitable market segment, usability and design have become pri¬ 
orities. Customers expect a reliable and intuitive experience—just 
like they do with any other consumer product. 

All this plays to Steve Jobs' strengths. No other company has 
proven as adept at giving customers what they want before they 
know they want it. Undoubtedly, this is due to Jobs' unique cre¬ 
ative vision. But it's also a function of his management practices. 
By exerting unrelenting control over his employees, his image, and 
even his customers, Jobs exerts unrelenting control over his prod¬ 
ucts and how they're used. And in a consumer-focused tech indus¬ 
try, the products are what matter. “Everything that's happening is 
playing to his values," says Geoffrey Moore, author of the market¬ 
ing tome Crossing the Chasm. “He's at the absolute epicenter of the 
digitization of life. He's totally in the zone." Q 

leander kahney (leander@wired.com), news editor of 
Wired.com, is the author of Inside Steve's Brain, to he published 
in April by Portfolio. 












Ernie Cline wrote the ultimate Star Wars fan movie. Then he sold the script to Holly¬ 
wood, landed some big-name backers, and got George Lucas to help him make it. 
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Cline’s monologues targeted other 
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Millennium Falcon has landed in Marin 
County, California. It’s not the real Millen- 
nium Falcon, of course—it’s an ’89 Chevy 
van that’s tricked out to look like Han Solo’s inter¬ 
stellar freighter. Protruding from the roof is what 
appears to be the head of R2-D2, and at first glance 
you’d never guess that it’s just the dome from an 
old security camera. There’s no Wookiee sidekick 
inside the ship, but there is a cheap imitation 
of the holographic chessboard and a lamp fash¬ 
ioned from a vintage Burger King Star Wars tie-in 
cup. *1 “Is there an emergency brake on this thing?” 
asks the pilot of the bizarre vehicle. He’s having a 
hard time distinguishing the real gauges from the 
props. And no wonder: The speedometer on this 
vehicle, which cost all of $300, doesn’t work much 
better than the fake toggles and switches placed 
over the dash. «l The director yells, “Action!” and 
the ramshackle van coughs and sputters, then 
tears across the campus of Skywalker Ranch, past 
Lake Ewok, and toward the main house. A klieg 
light shines through the windshield, blinding the 
driver, a middle-aged transportation coordina¬ 
tor on the film who’s now thinking of asking for 
stunt pay. He squints into the light and shouts, 
“I’m driving by braille here!” 


This is the last day of principal photog¬ 
raphy for Fanboys. "It's a movie about Star 
Wars fans, made by Star Wars fans,” says 
Ernie Cline, the screenwriter. The plot cen¬ 
ters on a group of wannabe Jedis who travel 
cross-country and break into Skywalker 
Ranch to sneak a peek at a rough cut of Star 
Wars: Episode I—The Phantom Menace 
before its release. It’s a comedic road flick— 
though you'll need an encyclopedic knowl¬ 
edge of the George Lucas movie franchise 
to get the jokes. 

Fan films about Star Wars aren't new. Hun¬ 
dreds are made every year, and the most 
popular get hundreds of thousands of hits 


on YouTube. There's even an annual awards 
ceremony at Comic-Con. But Cline's piece 
of cinematic nerdbait is different. It’s being 
executive produced by the company of Holly¬ 
wood macher Harvey Weinstein, with help 
from Kevin Spacey's production shop. It fea¬ 
tures cameos from actual Star Wars actors 
like Carrie Fisher, Billy Dee Williams, and 
Ray Park. And Fanboys, out later this year, 
has the honor of being the first feature to be 
shot here at the Lucas compound. 

All this was made possible by Cline's deep 
understanding of a powerful unseen force 
at work in the universe. Not the Force that 
Jedis use, but the force of fandom itself. 


“Man, I am the geek cliche,” 

Cline says as he sits in his office, surrounded 
by Star Wars action figures and posters. "An 
obsessive science-fiction-movie-watching, 
comic-book-collecting, Monty Python- 
dialog-memorizing, Dungeons & Dragons- 
playing geek.” He's also, naturally, a lifelong 
Star Wars fan. As a kid in Ashland, Ohio, he 
dressed as Luke Skywalker on four consec¬ 
utive Halloweens. As a high schooler in the 
A/V club, he debated the finer points of the 
trilogy with his gamer buddies. Even in his 
twenties, when he was doing customer ser¬ 
vice for CompuServe, he would still get into 
arguments over whether Boba Fett could 
kick Han Solo's ass. 

Cline, now 36, wasn't oblivious to his 
weirdness. If anything, he was self-conscious 
and contemplative about it. "We all loved the 
same things, had the same points of reference. 
Those commonalities fascinated me.” 

And he realized that these commonalities 
could make for great entertainment. In 1993, 
a conversation at Gen Con, the convention 
for tabletop-game aficionados, devolved into 
a volley of quotes from the Arthurian spoof 
Monty Python and the Holy Grail Cline had a 
revelation: "I said to myself, T bet every per¬ 
son at Gen Con knows the movie by heart. I 
bet I could ask people to get up onstage and 
reenact it on the spot.' And I was right.” 

Cline hastily assembled an amateur cast 
to act out the entire film from memory. The 
impromptu performance drew huge crowds. 

It was instructive for Cline. "I learned that I 
could tap into this,” he says. "I could enlist 
other fans to assist in my insane ideas.” 

Cline moved to Austin, Texas, where he 
found some success doing a sort of spoken- 
word geek performance art. If Garrison Keil¬ 
lor's routines are aimed at middle-aged 
Midwesterners, Cline's monologues tar¬ 
geted nerdy Gen Xers like himself, who had 
been raised on Transformers and Atari. 
His rant about kids today who don't under¬ 
stand how tough it was to grow up in the 
low tech 1980s—no Internet! no Napster! 
no 3-D videogames!—spread throughout 
the Internet as an MP3. But his poetry-slam 
triumphs didn't pay the bills, and Cline took 
a tech-support job at a local ISP. 

In early 1998, he and other geeks stuck 



























ierdy Gen Xers raised on iransformers and Alar 


at their desks across the country spent 
every free moment hitting Refresh on nerd- 
friendly sites in hopes of finding details 
about the first new Star Wars movie in 15 
years. It was the perfect escape from the 
monotony of his work and the pain in his 
personal life. "My mother had died of can¬ 
cer the year before, and I was in a morbid 
frame of mind," he says. So morbid that he 
found himself entertaining an irrational and 
unspeakable fear: What if he died before 
the premiere of Star Wars: Episode I— The 
Phantom Menace? 

"It seemed like the most horrible scenario 
at the time," Cline says. The prospect of see¬ 
ing the movie was a reason to get up in the 
morning, something he anticipated with 
every fiber of his being. "Like all the other 
fanboys, I was being more care¬ 
ful on the highway.” 

The sites he followed were 
focusing on the postproduc¬ 
tion work they imagined was 
happening at Skywalker 
Ranch. The 2,500-acre site is 
named after Luke Skywalker, 
protagonist of the movie that 
made Lucas rich and famous. 

"Skywalker Ranch is this 
mythical place for fans,” Cline 
says. He remembers hearing 
rumors about the magical for¬ 
tress in the hills outside San 
Francisco during gaming ses¬ 
sions in the 1980s. One urban 
legend held that a group of 
die-hard fans actually broke 
in and got their hands on a few 
precious minutes of footage 
that had been trimmed from 
the original Star Wars. The 
story stuck with Cline. "It was 
like invading a castle, a D&D 
adventure in the real world,” 
he says, laughing. 

This was all Cline needed 
to create his screenplay, Fan- 
hoys. The story is set in 1998, a 
few months before the release 
of Phantom Menace. Cline's 
characters, a group of dweebs 
from a small town in Ohio, can¬ 
not wait for the film's release. 


Literally. So they drive to Skywalker Ranch 
to steal a furtive look at a rough cut. 

"I read Joseph Campbell's The Hero With 
a Thousand Faces , which Lucas cited as 
an inspiration,” Cline says. "And I mapped 
out this hero's journey that would paral¬ 
lel the one in Star Wars.” In Fanboys , Sky¬ 
walker Ranch represents the impenetrable 
Death Star. The young film buffs are the rag¬ 
tag band of rebels who try to infiltrate the 
Imperial HQ. The decrepit pizza-delivery 
van they use to drive cross-country is their 
Millennium Falcon. 

For six weeks in the fall of1998, Cline spent 
every spare moment working on the script... 
and rewatching the original trilogy "about 
20 times” on VHS. He was so excited with the 
final product that he decided to quit his job, 


Cline with members of the 501st Legion 
Stormtroopers. Geeky Star Wars obsessives like those 
in the 501st helped Cline make his film. 


find local actors willing to work for nothing, 
and finance the project with his meager sav¬ 
ings. “I was doing almost everything myself,” 
he says. "Directing, camera-operating, light¬ 
ing, location-scouting.” He soon realized 
this approach was all wrong. "I could see 
that trying to make the movie this way was 
going to give me a nervous breakdown and 
result in a film that wouldn't live up to my 
script,” Cline says. To realize the epic he 
envisioned, he needed lots of money. And 
lots of other fanboys. 

The ultimate fanboy has to 

be Harry Knowles. He even has the battle 
scars to prove it: In 1995, he wrenched his 
back at a convention while pulling a cart 
loaded with more than 1,200 pounds of movie 
memorabilia. Knowles started the Web site 
Ain't It Cool News while convalescing, and 
soon he had an army of spies in the film 
industry and at l continued on page 179 
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◄ 

TELEUISION , 1921 
Philo Farnsworth 
Inventor 
Rigby, Idaho 

While plowing a field at age 14, Farnsworth 
—who had been studying electrons and 
vacuum tubes—looked out across the 
even furrows and was struck with an idea. 
He could project moving images line 
by line, and the eye would stitch them 
together: “I have abandoned the old 
idea of a whirling television disk with its 
motors and other contraptions. A simple 
beam of light now does the trick," he 
would later say. “The moment I discovered 
tools ... which would enable television to 
be done without moving parts, the inven¬ 
tion seemed almost simultaneous; as a 
matter of fact, simultaneously with the 
discovery that there was an electron and 
a photoelectric effect." 


► 

NETFLIX, 1997 

Reed Hastings 
Founder and CEO of Netflix 
Canyon Video 
La Honda, California 

“I had a big late fee for Apollo 13. It was six 
weeks late, and I owed the video store 
$40.1 had misplaced the cassette. It was 
all my fault. I didn’t want to tell my wife 
about it. And I said to myself, Tm going to 
compromise the integrity of my marriage 
over a late fee’... I started thinking, ‘How 
come movie rentals don't work like a 
health club, where, whether you use it a 
lot or a little, you get the same charge?”’ 
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◄ 

QUANTUM ELECTRODYNAMICS, 1946 
Richard Feynman 
Nobel Prize-winning physicist 
Cornell University Cafeteria 
Ithaca, New York 

"I was in the cafeteria and some guy, 
fooling around, throws a plate in the air. 
As the plate went up in the air I saw it 
wobble, and I noticed the red medallion 
of Cornell on the plate going around. 

I went to work out equations of wobbles ... 
Then I thought about how electron orbits 
start to move in relativity. Then there’s 
the Dirac Equation in electrodynamics. 
And then quantum electrodynamics. It 
was effortless... It was like uncorking a 
bottle: Everything flowed out effortlessly. 

I almost tried to resist it! There was no 
importance to what I was doing, but 
ultimately there was. The diagrams and 
the whole business that I got the Nobel 
Prize for came from that piddling around 
with the wobbling plate." 


POST-IT NOTES, 1974 
Arthur Fry 
Researcher at 3M 

Choir loft, North Presbyterian Church 
St. Paul, Minnesota 

“I was singing in the church choir, and I 
would often put little pieces of paper into 
the music on Wednesday night to mark 
where we were singing. Sometimes, 
before Sunday morning, that little paper 
would fall out. It was during the sermon 
that Sunday morning that I thought, 

‘What I really need is a little bookmark 
that will stick to the paper but will not tear 
the paper when I remove it.’ I thought 
about a colleague in 3M’s central research 
department who had been looking at 
these acrylated adhesives that we used 
in things like Magic Tape. He had come up 
with a batch of little sticky spheres. I got 
samples of those and set about trying to 
make a bookmark. I thought it was going 
to be a little niche market. I discovered 
they weren’t just a bookmark but were 
wonderfully useful for notes and labels— 
because it’s a paper world out there and 
we need to stick things to paper." 


POLYMERASE 
CHAIN REACTION 

1983 

Kary Mullis 

Nobel Prize-winning chemist 
California Highway 128, mile 46.58 

"I had a whole bunch of little details I was 
thinking about, and just one of them 
was going to lead me to PCR. It all came 
tumbling down in 15 minutes. You could 
use oligonucleotides (short strands of 
DNA) to determine specific spots in the 
genome where there were mutations. 

But it’s very hard for them to do it accu¬ 
rately when the target is embedded in 
an entire human genome. The answer 
was to amplify the region up a million 
times. After about five minutes, I realized 
I had stopped right in the middle of the 
road. I pulled over, grabbed some paper, 
and wrote down some things to see if 
I was fooling myself, but I wasn’t. It was 
really obvious that PCR would work." 
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TURNTRBLISM, 1973 

Grandmaster Flash 
Hip hop pioneer 

Community room of Kool Here’s building, 
1520 Sedgwick Avenue, New York City 


PEER-TO-PEER 
FILE SHARING, 1999 

Shawn Fanning 

Founder of Napster 

Kennedy Hall, Northeastern University, 

Boston, Massachusetts 


“The DJs at the time were picking up the 
arm and dropping it down exactly on 
the break of the song. But I was dancing, 
and I noticed everybody's head was bob¬ 
bing at the same time, and then suddenly 
everyone's heads would go into disarray, 
and then come back together again. 

I found this to be very strange. From that 
moment, I decided to come up with a 
science that would allow me to have full 
control to manually edit the beat. I came 
up with the science called the Quick Mix 
theory. It consisted of me having to do 
something that DJs at the time never did: 
placing my fingertips on the vinyl. I was 
ridiculed for a long time. I was told that 
I ruined needles, ruined styluses, ruined 
records, and also that placing my fingers 
on the vinyl was something DJs never did 
because I’d make the record filthy. But I 
knew that I had to do it to have full control 
over the vinyl." 


“My roommate had a bunch of friends from 
back home come visit. They asked him 
how he got this insane music collection— 
he was particularly into obscure rap—and 
there was no easy way to describe how 
to do it. It was pretty remarkable how dif¬ 
ficult it was to find stuff and retrieve it. 

I think fundamentally it came down to the 
idea that the majority of the people that 
were making these MP3s available were 
making them available on personal com¬ 
puters, but they were doing so in a clunky 
way. I understood the potential of peer-to- 
peer, even if it didn't have a name at the 
time. But it was hard to predict. Intellectu¬ 
ally, I could see this would be interesting 
to people, but the explosive growth and 
excitement around it isn’t something that 
could be anticipated." 




























◄ 

HARRY POTTER, 1990 

J. K. Rowling 
Author 

Train car between Manchester and 
London, UK 

It was extraordinary, because I had never 
planned to write for children. Harry came 
"to me immediately, as did the school 
and a few of the other characters such 
as Nearly Headless Nick, the ghost whose 
head is not quite cut off. The train was 
delayed, and for hours I sat there thinking 
and thinking and thinking ... The irony 
is I almost always have pen and paper; 

I write all the time. And on this one occa¬ 
sion when I had the idea of my life, I didn't 
have a pen. For four hours my head 
was buzzing. It was probably the best 
thing, because I ended up working the 
whole thing out before I got off the train." 


Sources: Christian Science Monitor, 

1939; The New York Times, 1930, 2006; 
Entrepreneur, 2006; Surely You’re Joking, 
Mr. Feynman, by Richard Feynman and 
Ralph Leighton, 1985; The Independent, 
1997; Chicago Tribune, 1998 

///////////^^^^ 

NICK URPLINGTON is a contemporary 
photographer based in London. His most 
recent book, Double Dactyl, was published 
in spring 2008 by the Whitechapel Gal¬ 
lery/Trolley Books. 
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HE WANTS TO LIVE LONG ENOUGH TO WITNESS THE SINGULARITY. SO FUTURIST Ray Kurzweil IS TAKING 
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PORTRAIT BY RENNIO MAIFREDI 














the famous inventor , 

IS TRIM, BALDING, AND NOT VERY TALL. 


With his perfect posture and narrow black glasses, he would look 
at home in an old documentary about Cape Canaveral, but his mis¬ 
sion is bolder than any mere voyage into space. He is attempting to 
travel across a frontier in time, to pass through the border between 
our era and a future so different as to be unrecognizable. He calls 
this border the singularity. Kurzweil is 60, but he intends to be no 
more than 40 when the singularity arrives. 

Kurzweil's notion of a singularity is taken from cosmology, in 
which it signifies a border in spacetime beyond which normal 
rules of measurement do not apply (the edge of a black hole, for 
example). The word was first used to describe a crucial moment 
in the evolution of humanity by the great mathematician John 
von Neumann. One day in the 1950s, while talking with his col¬ 
league Stanislaw Ulam, von Neumann began discussing the ever- 
accelerating pace of technological change, which, he said, “gives 
the appearance of approaching some essential singularity in the 
history of the race beyond which human affairs as we know them 
could not continue.” 

Many years later, this idea was picked up by another mathema¬ 
tician, the professor and science fiction writer Vernor Vinge, who 
added an additional twist. Vinge linked the singularity directly 
with improvements in computer hardware. This put the future on 
a schedule. He could look at how quickly computers were improv¬ 
ing and make an educated guess about when the singularity would 
arrive. “Within 30 years, we will have the technological means to 
create superhuman intelligence,” Vinge wrote at the beginning 
of his 1993 essay The Coming Technological Singularity: How to 
Survive in the Post-Human Era. “Shortly after, the human era will 
be ended.” According to Vinge, superintendent machines will 
take charge of their own evolution, creating ever smarter succes¬ 
sors. Humans will become bystanders in history, too dull in com¬ 
parison with their devices to make any decisions that matter. 

Kurzweil transformed the singularity from an interesting spec¬ 
ulation into a social movement. His best-selling books The Age 
of Spiritual Machines and The Singularity Is Near cover every¬ 
thing from unsolved problems in neuroscience to the question 
of whether intelligent machines should have legal rights. But the 
crucial thing that Kurzweil did was to make the end of the human 
era seem actionable: He argues that while artificial intelligence 


will render biological humans obsolete, it will not make human 
consciousness irrelevant. The first AIs will be created, he says, as 
add-ons to human intelligence, modeled on our actual brains and 
used to extend our human reach. AIs will help us see and hear bet¬ 
ter. They will give us better memories and help us fight disease. 
Eventually, AIs will allow us to conquer death itself. The singularity 
won't destroy us, Kurzweil says. Instead, it will immortalize us. 

There are singularity conferences now, and singularity journals. 
There has been a congressional report about confronting the chal¬ 
lenges of the singularity, and late last year there was a meeting 
at the NASA Ames Research Center to explore the establishment 
of a singularity university. The meeting was called by Peter Dia- 
mandis, who established the X Prize. Attendees included senior 
government researchers from NASA, a noted Silicon Valley ven¬ 
ture capitalist, a pioneer of private space exploration, and two 
computer scientists from Google. 

At this meeting, there was some discussion about whether this 
university should avoid the provocative term singularity, with its 
cosmic connotations, and use a more ordinary phrase, like accel¬ 
erating change. Kurzweil argued strongly against backing off. He 
is confident that the word will take hold as 
more and more of his astounding predictions 
come true. 

Kurzweil does not believe in half measures. * T V 

He takes 180 to 210 vitamin and mineral sup- 
plements a day, so many that he doesn’t have 
time to organize them all himself. So he’s hired 
a pill wrangler, who takes them out of their * -T Y : 

bottles and sorts them into daily doses, which ~' 

he carries everywhere in plastic bags. Kurz¬ 
weil also spends one day a week at a medical 
clinic, receiving intravenous longevity treatments. The reason 
for his focus on optimal health should be obvious: If the singu¬ 
larity is going to render humans immortal by the middle of this 
century, it would be a shame to die in the interim. To perish of a 
heart attack just before the singularity occurred would not only 
be sad for all the ordinary reasons, it would also be tragically bad 
luck, like being the last soldier shot down on the Western Front 
moments before the armistice was proclaimed. 
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In his childhood, Kurzweil was a technical prodigy. Before 
he turned 13, he’d fashioned telephone relays into a calculating device 
that could find square roots. At 14, he wrote software that analyzed 
statistical deviance; the program was distributed as standard equip¬ 
ment with the new IBM 1620. As a teenager, he cofounded a business 
that matched high school students with colleges based on computer 
evaluation of a mail-in questionnaire. He sold the company to Har- 
court, Brace & World in 1968 for $100,000 plus royalties and had his 
first small fortune while still an undergraduate at MIT. 

Though Kurzweil was young, it would have been a poor bet to issue 
him life insurance using standard actuarial tables. He has unlucky 
genes: His father died of heart disease at 58, his grandfather in his 
early forties. He himself was diagnosed with high cholesterol and 
incipient type 2 diabetes—both considered to be significant risk 
factors for early death—when only 35. He felt his bad luck as a cloud 
hanging over his life. 

Still, the inventor squeezed a lot of achievement out of these early 
years. In his twenties, he tackled a science fiction type of problem: 
teaching computers to decipher words on a page and then read 
them back aloud. At the time, common wisdom held that comput- 


course, both answers are correct. This is a test of thinking style, 
not math skills.) 

Human minds have a lot of practice with linear patterns. If we 
set out on a walk, the time it takes will vary linearly with the dis¬ 
tance we’re going. If we bill by the hour, our income increases 
linearly with the number of hours we work. Exponential change is 
also common, but it’s harder to see. Financial advisers like to tan¬ 
talize us by explaining how a tiny investment can grow into a star¬ 
tling sum through the exponential magic of compound interest. 
But it’s psychologically difficult to heed their advice. For years, an 
interest-bearing account increases by depressingly tiny amounts. 
Then, in the last moment, it seems to jump. Exponential growth is 
unintuitive, because it can be imperceptible for a long time and then 
move shockingly fast. It takes training and experience, and perhaps 
a certain analytical coolness, to trust in exponential curves whose 
effects cannot be easily perceived. 

Moore’s law—the observation by Intel cofounder Gordon Moore 
that the number of transistors on an integrated circuit doubles 
roughly every 18 months—is another example of exponential change. 
For people like Kurzweil, it is the key example, because Moore’s law 


TO PERISH OF A HEART ATTACK JUST BEFORE THE SINGULARITY 
OCCURRED WOULD BE TRAGIC, 

LIKE BEING THE LAST SOLDIER SHOT DOWN ON THE WESTERN FRONT 
MOMENTS BEFORE THE ARMISTICE WAS PROCLAIMED. 

X 


ers were too slow and too expensive to master printed text in all its 
forms, at least in a way that was commercially viable. 

But Kurzweil had a special confidence that grew from a habit of 

u 

5 mind he’d been cultivating for years: He thought exponentially. To 

illustrate what this means, consider the following quiz: 2,4, ?, ?. 

CD 

What are the missing numbers? Many people will say 6 and 
8. This suggests a linear function. But some will say the missing 
numbers are 8 and 16. This suggests an exponential function. (Of 


and its many derivatives suggest that just about any limit on com¬ 
puting power today will be overcome in short order. While Kurzweil 
was working on his reading machine, computers were improving, 
and they were indeed improving exponentially. The payoff came 
on January 13,1976, when Walter Cronkite’s famous sign-off— 
“and that’s the way it is”—was read not by the anchorman but by 
the synthetic voice of a Kurzweil Reading Machine. Stevie Wonder 
was the first customer. 








The original reader was the size of a washing machine. It read 
slowly and cost $50,000. One day late last year, as a winter storm 
broke across New England, I stood in KurzweiPs small office suite in 
suburban Boston, playing with the latest version. I hefted it in my 
hand, stuck it in my pocket, pulled it out again, then raised it above 
a book flopped open on the table. A bright light flashed, and a voice 
began reading aloud. The angle of the book, the curve of its pages, 
the uneven shadows—none of that was a problem. The mechanical 
voice picked up from the numerals on the upper left corner—... four 
hundred ten. The singularity is near. The continued opportunity to 
alleviate human distress is one key motivation for continuing tech¬ 
nological advancement— and continued down the page in an artifi¬ 
cial monotone. Even after three decades of improvement, KurzweiPs 
reader is a dull companion. It expresses no emotion. However, it is 
functionally brilliant to the point of magic. It can handle hundreds 
of fonts and any size book. It doesn't mind being held at an angle by 
an unsteady hand. Not only that, it also makes calls: Computers have 
become so fast and small they've nearly disappeared, and the Kurz- 
weil reader is now just software running on a Nokia phone. 

In the late '70s, KurzweiPs character-recognition algorithms were 
used to scan legal documents and articles from newspapers and 


magazines. The result was the Lexis and Nexis databases. And a few 
years later, Kurzweil released speech recognition software that is 
the direct ancestor of today's robot customer service agents. Their 
irritating mistakes taking orders and answering questions would 
seem to offer convincing evidence that real AI is still many years 
away. But Kurzweil draws the opposite conclusion. He admits that 
not everything he has invented works exactly as we might wish. But 
if you will grant him exponential progress, the fact that we already 
have virtual robots standing in for retail clerks, and cell phones that 
read books out loud, is evidence that the world is about to change 
in even more fantastical ways. 

Look at it this way: If the series of numbers in the quiz men¬ 
tioned earlier is linear and progresses for 100 steps, the final 
entry is 200. But if progress is exponential, then the final entry is 
1,267,650,600,228,229,400,000,000,000,000. Computers will soon 
be smarter than humans. Nobody has to die. 

In a small medical office on the outskirts of Denver, 
with windows overlooking the dirty snow and the golden arches of 
a fast-food mini-mall, one of the world's leading longevity physi¬ 
cians, Terry Grossman, works on keeping Ray Kurzweil alive. Kurz- 


photograph by Garry McLeod 


















weil is not Grossman's only client. The doctor charges 
$6,000 per appointment, and wealthy singularitar- 
ians from all over the world visit him to plan their leap 
into the future. 

Grossman's patient today is Matt Philips, 32, who 
became independently wealthy when Yahoo bought 
the Internet advertising company where he worked 
for four years. A young medical technician is snipping 
locks of his hair, and another is extracting small vials of 
blood. Philips is in good shape at the moment, but he is 
aware that time marches on. "I'm dying slowly. I can't 
feel it, but I know its happening, little by little, cell by 
cell," he wrote on his intake questionnaire. Philips has 
read Kurzweil's books. He is a smart, skeptical person 
and accepts that the future is not entirely predictable, 
but he also knows the meaning of upside. At worst, his 
money buys him new information about his health. At 
best, it makes him immortal. 

"The normal human lifespan is about 125 years," 
Grossman tells him. But Philips wasn't born until 1975, 
so he starts with an advantage. "I think somebody your 
age, and in your condition, has a reasonable chance of 
making it across the first bridge," Grossman says. 

According to Grossman and other singularitarians, 
immortality will arrive in stages. First, lifestyle and 
aggressive antiaging therapies will allow more people 
to approach the 125-year limit of the natural human 
lifespan. This is bridge one. Meanwhile, advanced medi¬ 
cal technology will begin to fix some of the underlying 
biological causes of aging, allowing this natural limit 
to be surpassed. This is bridge two. Finally, computers 
become so powerful that they can model human con¬ 
sciousness. This will permit us to download our person¬ 
alities into nonbiological substrates. When we cross this 
third bridge, we become information. And then, as long 
as we maintain multiple copies of ourselves to protect 
against a system crash, we won't die. 

Kurzweil himself stalled across the first bridge in 1988. That year, 
he confronted the risk that had been haunting him and began to treat 
his body as a machine. He read up on the latest nutritional research, 
adopted the Pritikin diet, cut his fat intake to 10 percent of his calories, 
lost 40 pounds, and cured both his high cholesterol and his incipi¬ 
ent diabetes. Kurzweil wrote a book about his experience, The 10% 
Solution for a Healthy Life. But this was only the beginning. 

Kurzweil met Grossman at a Foresight Nanotech Institute meeting 
in 1999, and they became research partners. Their object of investi¬ 
gation was Kurzweil's body. Having cured himself of his most press¬ 
ing health problems, Kurzweil was interested in adopting the most 
advanced medical and nutritional technologies, but it wasn't easy 
to find a doctor willing to tolerate his persistent questions. Gross- 
man was building a new type of practice, focused not on illness but 
on the pursuit of optimal health and extreme longevity. The two men 
exchanged thousands of emails, sharing speculations about which 
cutting-edge discoveries could be safely tried. 

Though both Grossman and Kurzweil respect science, then* approach 
is necessarily improvisational. If a therapy has some scientific prom¬ 
ise and little risk, they'll try it. Kurzweil gets phosphatidylcholine 
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Never 
Mind the 
Singularity, 
Here's the 
Science 


by MARK ANDERSON 


Many computer scientists take it on faith 
that one day machines will become con¬ 
scious. Led by futurist Ray Kurzweil, pro¬ 
ponents of the so-called strong-AI school 
believe that a sufficient number of digi¬ 
tally simulated neurons, running at a high 
enough speed, can awaken into aware¬ 
ness. Once computing speed reaches 
10 16 operations per second—roughly by 
2020—the trick will be simply to come up 
with an algorithm for the mind. When we 
find it, machines will become self-aware, 
with unpredictable consequences. This 
event is known as the singularity, x These 
techno-utopians should pay closer atten¬ 
tion to developments in neuroscience. 
Sure, artificial intelligence techniques like 
neural networks have led to better spam 
filters. But research suggests that the cur¬ 
rent approach to Al won't result in a con¬ 
scious machine on anything like Kurzweil's 
timeline. The latest evidence shows that, 
when it comes to consciousness, the brain 
simply doesn't work the way computer 
scientists think it does. Almost nothing 
is known about how the brain produces 
awareness, and current models of brain 
function don't accord with the little that 
is known, x Singulatarians would respond 
by predicting that exponentially growing 
scientific progress will fill the gap. This 
notion sweeps under the rug a messy 
philosophical problem: An algorithm is 
only a set of instructions, and even the 
most sophisticated machine executing 
the most elaborate instructions is still an 
unconscious automaton, x Philosophy 
aside, a constellation of recent scientific 
findings indicates that no matter how fast 
CPUs become in future decades, they'll be 
no more aware than a toaster. Building a 
conscious machine will likely require para¬ 
digm shifts in brain science—conceptual 
leaps that, by definition, won't come on a 
schedule. Here, then, are five reasons why 
the singularity is not near. 


THE MIND IS SYNCHRONIZED, 

but no one knows how. New York University neurolo¬ 
gist E. Roy John has established that the hallmark of 
consciousness is a regular electrical oscillation, or 
gamma wave, readily detected by electrodes attached 
to the scalp. More recently, Wolf Singer and his col¬ 
leagues at the Max Planck Institute for Brain Research 
in Frankfurt, Germany, confirmed that brain cells 
flicker in time with the gamma wave. This flickering 
takes place among widely dispersed neurons through¬ 
out the brain with no apparent spatial pattern. What 






keeps these ever-shifting, widely distributed groups 
of cells in sync? Neurochemical reactions take place 
too slowly to explain the phenomenon. This mystery 
alone seems to demand a wholesale rethinking of Al's 
underpinnings. 

CURRENT BRAIN MAPS are of little use in 
explaining awareness. For more than a century, the 
brain cell, or neuron, has been seen as a tiny switching 
station with multiple signals coming in through many 
input wires, known as dendrites, but only one signal 
going out through a single output wire, or axon. Al is 
based on this circuitry model. When it comes to con¬ 
sciousness, though, the model has its wires crossed. 
Singer has discovered that gamma waves—the indica- 



intravenously, on the theory that this will rejuvenate all his body's 
tissues. He takes DHEA and testosterone. Both men use special fil¬ 
ters to produce alkaline water, which they drink between meals in 
the hope that negatively charged ions in the water will scavenge free 
radicals and produce a variety of health benefits. This kind of thing 
may seem like quackery, especially when promoted by various New 
Age outfits touting the “pH miracle of living." Kurzweil and Grossman 
justify it not so much with scientific citations—though they have a 
few—but with a tinkerer's shrug. “Life is not a randomized, double¬ 
blind, placebo-controlled study," Grossman explains. “We don't have 
that luxury. We are operating with incomplete information. The best 
we can do is experiment with ourselves." 


tors of consciousness—issue from the neuron's sup¬ 
posed inputs, not its output. Confusing matters further, 
researchers, including Takaichi Fukuda and Toshio 
Kosaka of Japan's Kyushu University, have revealed 
that many inputs interconnect, forming an altogether 
different set of networks. In other words, the vast 


Obviously, Kurzweil has no plan for retirement. He 
intends to sustain himself indefinitely through his intelligence, 
which he hopes will only grow. A few years ago he deployed an auto¬ 
mated system for making money on the stock market, called FatKat, 


strides made by neuroscientists in their attempt to 
map the brain may reveal little about consciousness. 

THE BRAIN IS FASTER than singularity 
theorists tfrmlc AI assumes that the neuron is analo¬ 
gous to a single cbrcmuter bit. But it turns out that 
each neuron is supportM^y a supercomputer's worth 
of additional circuitry. MIT biberigineer Andreas 
Mershin and UCLA psychologist N^ncy Woolf have 
independently confirmed the importance^ofynicro- 
tubules, the scaffolding that undergirds each nfeumn, 
in animal memory and learning. At the University oP 
Alberta, physicist Jack Tuszynski has developed com¬ 
putational models suggesting that these supposedly 
dumb structures could be smarter than previously 
recognized. Stuart Hameroff at the University of Ari¬ 
zona argues that trillions of computations per second 
take place in the microtubules of each neuron. If he's 
right, the brain's speed is 10 28 operations per second— 
a trillion times faster than is generally thought—which 
pushes the vaunted singularity back by decades. 

THE ON/OFF SWITCH isn't where it's sup¬ 
posed to be. As it happens, doctors have a handy 
way to flick the switch of consciousness: anesthesia. 
When you're under, awareness is disabled, but every¬ 
thing else in the brain operates normally. So how does 
anesthesia work? Hameroff has come up with a sim¬ 
ple model in which anesthetic drugs interact almost 
exclusively with microtubules; the rest of the neuron 
plays only a marginal role. This model is the closest 
anyone has come to a unified theory of anesthesia— 
yet it flatly contradicts the notion that consciousness 
arises from firing neurons. 

UNDERSTANDING CONSCIOUSNESS 


which he uses to direct his own hedge fund. He also earns about 
$1 million a year in speaking fees. 

Meanwhile, he tries to safeguard his well-being. As a driver he is 
cautious. He frequently bicycles through the Boston suburbs, which 
is good for physical conditioning but also puts his immortality on 
the line. For most people, such risks blend into the background of 
life, concealed by a cheerful fatalism that under ordinary conditions 
we take as a sign of mental health. But of course Kurzweil objects 
to this fatalism. He wants us to try harder to survive. 

His plea is often ignored. Kurzweil has written about the loneli¬ 
ness of being a singularitarian. This may seem an odd complaint, 
given his large following, but there is something to it. A dozen of 
his fans may show up in Denver every month to initiate longevity 
treatments, but many of them, like Matt Philips, are simply hedg¬ 
ing their bets. Most health fanatics remain agnostic, at best, on the 
questiomof immortality. 

Kurzweil predicts that by the early 2030s, most of our fallible 
internal organs will have been replaced by tiny robots. We'll have 
“eliminated the heart, lungs, red and white blood cells, platelets, 
pancreas, thyroid and all the hormone-producing organs, kidneys, 
bladder, liver, lower esophagus, stomach, small 
intestines, large intestines, and bowel. What 
we have left at this point is the skeleton, skin, 
sex organs, sensory organs, mouth and upper 
esophagus, and brain." 

In outlining these developments, Kurzweil's 
tone is so calm and confident that he seems to 
be describing the world as it is today, rather 
than some distant, barely imaginable future. 



may require new physics. In his 1989 book, The Emper¬ 
or's New Mind, Oxford physicist Roger Penrose pro¬ 
posed that the classical physics ruling neurobiology 
can't explain consciousness. The mind, he declared, 
relies on the baffling mechanics of quantum physics. 
Although his point remains controversial, evidence 


This is because his prediction falls out cleanly 

from the equations he's proposed. Knowledge 

doubles every year, Kurzweil says. He has estimated the number 

of computations necessary to simulate a human brain. The rest 

is simple math. 


in its favor is accumulating. Most recently, physi¬ 
cist Efstratios Manousakis at Florida State Univer¬ 
sity showed that certain confounding quirks of visual 
perception are most easily explained by quantum 
mechanics. If consciousness is indeed a quantum phe¬ 
nomenon, then Al becomes an entirely new game. The 
singularity will have to wait for engineers to catch up. 


But wait. There may be something wrong. Kurzweil's theory 
of accelerating change is meant to be a universal law, applicable 
wherever intelligence is found. It's fine to say that knowledge 
doubles every year. But then again, what is a year? A year is an 
astronomical artifact. It is the length of time required by Earth to 
make one orbit around our unexceptional star. A year is important 





















to our nature, to our biology, to our fantasies and dreams. But it 
is a strange unit to discover in a general law. 

“Doubling every year,” I say to Kurzweil, “makes your theory 
sound like a wish.” 

He's not thrown off. A year, he replies, is just shorthand. The real 
equation for accelerating world knowledge is much more complicated 
than that. (In his book, he gives it as: W = W 0 exp(^ e C4t ).) 

He has examined the evidence, and welcomes debate on the minor 
details. If you accept his basic premise of accelerating growth, he'll 
yield a little on the date he predicts the singularity will occur. After 
all, concede accelerating growth and the exponential fuse is lit. 
At the end you get that big bang: an explosion in intelligence that 
yields immortal life. 

Despite all this, people continue to disbelieve. There is a lively dis¬ 
cussion among experts about the validity of Moore's law. Kurzweil 
pushes Moore's law back to the dawn of time, and forward to the 
end of the universe. But many computer scientists and historians of 
technology wonder if it will last another decade. Some suspect that 
the acceleration of computing power has already slowed. 

There are also philosophical objections. Kurzweil's theory is that 
super-intelligent computers will necessarily be human, because 
they will be modeled on the human brain. But there are other types 
of intelligence in the world—for instance, the intelligence of ant 
colonies—that are alien to humanity. Grant that a computer, or a 
network of computers, might awaken. The consciousness of the 
this fabulous AI might remain as incomprehensible to us as we are 
to the protozoa. 

Other pessimists point out that the brain is more than raw pro¬ 
cessing power. It also has a certain architecture, a certain design. 
It is attached to specific type of nervous system, it accepts only 
particular kinds of inputs. Even with better computational speed 
driving our thoughts, we might still be stuck in a kind of evolution¬ 
ary dead end, incapable of radical self-improvement. 

And these are the merely intellectual protests Kurzweil receives. 
The fundamental cause for loneliness, if you are a prophet of the 
singularity, is probably more profound. It stems from the simple 
fact that the idea is so strange. “Death has been a ubiquitous, ever- 


ligent computer named Ramona, played by an actress. Ramona has 
long been the inventor's virtual alter ego and the expression of his 
most personal goals. “Women are more interesting than men,” he 
says, “and if it's more interesting to be with a woman, it is prob¬ 
ably more interesting to be a woman.” He hopes one day to bring 
Ramona to life, and to have genuine human experiences, both with 
her and as her. Kurzweil has been married for 32 years to his wife, 
Sonya Kurzweil. They have two children—one at Stanford Uni¬ 
versity, one at Harvard Business School. “I don't necessarily only 
want to be Ramona,” he says. “It's not necessarily about gender 
confusion, it's just about freedom to express yourself.” 

Kurzweil's movie offers a taste of the drama such a future will 
bring. Ramona is on a quest to attain full legal rights as a person. 
She agrees to take a Turing test, the classic proof of artificial intelli¬ 
gence, but although Ramona does her best to masquerade as human, 
she falls victim to one of the test's subtle flaws: Humans have lim¬ 
ited intelligence. A computer that appears too smart will fail just 
as definitively as one that seems too dumb. “She loses because she 
is too clever!” Kurzweil says. 

The inventor's sympathy with his robot heroine is heartfelt. “If 
you're just very good at doing mathematical theorems and making 
stock market investments, you're not going to pass the Turing test,” 
Kurzweil acknowledged in 2006 during a public debate with noted 
computer scientist David Gelernter. Kurzweil himself is brilliant at 
math, and pretty good at stock market investments. The great benefits 
of the singularity, for him, do not lie here. “Human emotion is really the 
cutting edge of human intelligence,” he says. “Being funny, express¬ 
ing a loving sentiment—these are very complex behaviors.” 

One day, sitting in his office overlooking the suburban parking 
lot, I ask Kurzweil if being a singularitarian makes him happy. “If 
you took a poll of primitive man, happiness would be getting a fire 
to light more easily,” he says. “But we've expanded our horizon, and 
that kind of happiness is now the wrong thing to focus on. Extend¬ 
ing our knowledge and casting a wider net of consciousness is 
the purpose of life.” Kurzweil expects that the world will soon be 
entirely saturated by thought. Even the stones may compute, he 
says, within 200 years. 


"TO TELL PEO 5 YOU ARE GOING TO DEFEAT DEATH 
IS LIKE TELLINGPEOPLE YOU ARE GOING TO TRAVEL BACK IN TIME," 

A KURZWEIL FRIEND SAYS. "IT'S NEVER BEEN DONE. 

I'D BE SURPRISED IF PEOPLE HAD A POSITIVE REACTION." 


m 


present facet of human society,” says Kurzweil's friend Martine 
Rothblatt, founder of Sirius radio and chair of United Therapeutics, 
a biotech firm on whose board Kurzweil sits. “To tell people you are 
going to defeat death is like telling people you are going to travel 
back in time. It has never been done. I would be surprised if people 
had a positive reaction.” 

To press his case, Kurzweil is writing and producing an auto¬ 
biographical movie, with walk-ons by Alan Dershowitz and Tony 
Robbins. Kurzweil appears in two guises, as himself and as an intel- 


Every day he stays alive brings him closer to this climax in 
intelligence, and to the time when Ramona will be real. Kurzweil 
is a technical person, but his goal is not technical in this respect. 
Yes, he wants to become a robot. But the robots of his dreams 
are complex, funny, loving machines. They are as human as he 
hopes to be. OB 
/////////////////////^^^^ 

Gary wolf (gary@aether.com) wrote about productivity guru 
David Allen in issue 15.10. 
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The case of the missing elettrU tars. 


i-M 




We're ZAP! We make ecofriendly electric 
cars! People will love them. 


They'll buy them to help save the planet! 


You can become a green big shot, too: 
Invest or become an exclusive dealer. 
$100,000 gets you in! 


Just one thing: Mpst of our vehicles 
don't exist. 
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EhaplYoussef, an intellectual property 
in Stem Jose, California, was shoppii^For 
car. With gas prices surging above $3 a gallon 
and headlines warning of a disappearing ice cap, 
Youssef and his wife were looking to offset their 
Toyota Land Cruiser with something 
more fuel-efficient. One day, while 
researching vehicles on the Web, 
he came across ZAP Corporation. 
• A small California company, ZAP 
seemed to be doing what Detroit 
couldn't: bringing environmentally 
friendly cars to the masses. For 
starters, ZAP was selling the Xebra, 
an electric three-wheel buggie 
imported from China. The Xebra 
wasn't quite ready to take on the 
freeways of Silicon Valley, but it was cute and cost 
less than $10,000. Then there was the Obvio 828, 
a sleek vehicle from Brazil capable of running on 
pure ethanol. It was expected to reach showrooms 
in 2007. ZAP also had a $99,000 fuel-cell vehicle 
called the Worldcar in the pipeline, and the company 
said it wou.'d soon be selling the Smart Fortwo— 
the dramatically designed, Mercedes-engineered 
micro-vehicle from DaimlerChrysler. The Fortwo 
ran on gasoline but got 37 miles to the gallon 



and fit in nicely with ZAP's eco line. 


The topper, however, was the ZAP-X. 
Youssef learned about the company's 
planned supercar from ZAP's chair, Gary 
Starr, when he visited the company's head¬ 
quarters that fall. The all-electric crossover 
SUV—due sometime in 2007—would not 
only produce 644 horsepower, rocketing 
it from 0 to 60 miles per hour in a Ferrari- 
esque 4.8 seconds, but would travel 350 
miles on a single 10-minute charge. 

Youssef was no longer just shopping for 
a car; he was ready to change careers. In 
November, he and his wife plunked down 
$100,000 for a ZAP franchise territory cov¬ 
ering most of Los Gatos, a wealthy town near 
San Jose. “We felt that we could do some¬ 
thing that was not only good for society but 
also profitable for us,'' Youssef says. 

The first disappointment came in Janu¬ 
ary, when Youssef went to ZAP headquarters 
to pick up the new Smart car he intended to 
drive as his personal vehicle. There were 
“some problems" getting Smart cars, Starr 
told Youssef. What Starr didn't say was that 
DaimlerChrysler had told ZAP more than a 
year earlier that it wouldn't sell the Califor¬ 
nia company any of its vehicles. 

Youssef was frustrated, but he still believed 
in ZAP's vision. “I thought, Well, OK, at least 
they have these great new vehicles coming 
out—the Obvio and the ZAP-X. And the Xebra 
cars, which are available now, do incredible 
things for under $10,000.'" It wasn't long, 
though, before Youssef learned that the 
Obvio was not coming anytime soon. 

Even more crushing, Youssef discovered 
that the all-electric Xebra sedan did not come 
close to achieving the 40-mph speed and 
40-mile range ZAP claimed. In fact, the Xebra 
“went about 34 miles per hour on very flat 
ground with the wind behind it," Youssef 
says. It stalled on steep hills and, worst of all, 
had a range of less than 20 miles. When he 
complained that it would be impossible to 
sell an electric vehicle with such limited 
range, Youssef says, he was referred by ZAP’s 
dealer liaison to a larger and more powerful 
battery set; with that installed, the Xebra 
would go almost 40 mph and travel nearly 
40 miles on a single charge. “Only they wanted 
us to pay for the battery upgrade out of our 
own pockets," recalls Youssef, who realized 
that after expenses he would be making, at 
most, $100 per vehicle. 

Youssef tried to persevere. The ZAP-X was 
in the news, and he was getting as many as 20 
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calls a day from people asking to sign up for 
the supercar. In February 2007, he asked when 
exactly the company intended to begin deliv¬ 
ering the ZAP : X. “Gary Starr told me, 'Well, it 
may be two years out, it may be four years out, 
it may never happen/1 was stunned,” Youssef 
recalls. “That was when I realized what an 
idiot I had been to trust this guy.” 

- IS 

he was hardly alone. Over the years, 
ZAP has taken millions from investors and 
dealers eager to see the company's line of 
green cars hit the road. But that line has never 
materialized. Of nearly a dozen groundbreak¬ 
ing eco-vehicles ZAP has promised in public 
announcements and on its Web site, only the 
Xebra and its sibling, a truck version, have 
ever made it to market. As a result, fans of 
electric cars have grown disillusioned, while 
individuals like Youssef have been financially 
devastated. What's more, investment firms 
around the country have become cautious 
about financing electric vehicles after being 
repeatedly misled by one of the industry's 
most visible companies. 

In spite of all this, the pair now running 
the company, Starr and CEO Steve Schneider, 
enjoy lucrative employment packages that 
have made them millions. Their compensa¬ 
tion—-and ZAP's continued existence as a 
business—heavily depends on the continual 
issuance of new stock shares. And although 
ZAP has earned an annual profit only once in 
its 16 years of existence (even that was the 
result of a one-time debt conversion) and its 
stock has been delisted from the New York 
Stock Exchange, Nasdaq, and the Pacific 
Stock Exchange, Starr and Schneider have 
managed to keep ZAP shares from becom¬ 
ing worthless. They've achieved this almost 
entirely through a relentless flow of press 
releases in which ZAP describes itself as “a 
world leader in electric transportation'' and 
constantly claims to be on the verge of inno¬ 
vations and business deals that will yield 
breakthroughs in green transportation- 
claims that consistently fall short. 

None of this would be possible without the 
optimism and naivete of those eager to put 
their faith in the electric car future. When 
it comes to green technology, some people 
just want to believe. It's easy to see why: 
Electric cars, after all, don't run on gas, so 
they produce virtually no emissions. They do 
consume some fossil fuels, since they charge 
their batteries from the grid, which mostly 


uses coal and natural gas to generate power. 
But because electric cars are more efficient 
than gas cars at turning energy into miles, 
their carbon footprint averages out to be 50 
to 90 percent less than that of traditional 
vehicles. (And that figure drops to nearly 
zero if the car is plugged into a renewable 
energy source like a solar panel array.) Elec¬ 
tric cars could decrease dependence on oil, 


tions in this article on several occasions. 
Starr and Schneider cut off communication 
with wired when they learned “the direction 
you're going with this story,'' as Schneider 
put it. wired also ran the major points of the 
story by a PR consultant working for the com¬ 
pany, but ZAP again declined to address most 
of the issues raised here. Schneider will only 
say that he and Starr never knowingly com¬ 


Haw Not to Run on Electric 
Car Business in 10 Easy Stops 



Meet an inventor who builds 
electric bikes and scooters. 


Then force him out of the company. 




reduce global carbon emissions, and save 
consumers money, But while Honda, Toyota, 
Nissan, Ford, and General Motors all toyed 
with electric vehicles in the '90s, these com¬ 
panies had effectively ended development 
by 2003, when California stopped requiring 
automakers to offer zero-emissions vehicles. 
Since then, electric car enthusiasts have 
been forced to pin their hopes on small inde¬ 
pendent companies—like ZAP. 

“They tug at your heartstrings,'' says 
Joseph Gottlieb, a ZAP dealer from the San 
Diego area who has filed an official complaint 
against ZAP with the Securities and Exchange 
Commission. “If ZAP was in any other busi¬ 
ness, the company would have been dead long 
ago. But they keep taking advantage of how 
much environmentalists—like me—want to 
see electric cars come to market.'' 

ZAP declined to comment on the allega¬ 


mitted any illegal acts. While “mistakes have 
been made,'' he admits, “it's all been based on 
trying to make the company work.'' 

° m 

zap began as the vision of the aptly named 
Jim McGreen. In 1991, McGreen, then 38, 
was looking to start a business that would 
be “both green and profitable.'' A consum¬ 
mate garage inventor, he began building and 
selling parts and kits for electric bicycles. 
The next year, McGreen launched ZAP Power 
Systems (for zero air pollution), his electric 
vehicle company. 

Based in Alameda, across the bay from San 
Francisco, McGreen was lo jking for cash to 
expand his operation when he met Gary Starr. 
A short, wiry fellow wi f n bushy brown hair 
and a habit of giggling at awkward moments, 
Starr had founded the electric vehicle divi- 
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sion of Solar Electric Engineering, a strug-- 
gling solar cell company based in Sonoma 
County, California, in 1983. After settling in 
Santa Rosa, the company changed its name to 
US Electricar in February 1994. Soon there¬ 
after Starr was asked to leave, according to 
a former company executive. 

McGreen knew only that Stair had departed 
US Electrical* with a pile of cash and was look¬ 
ing for investment opportunities. 

"There were a lot of money people 
who came to Jim,” McGreen's wife, 

Nancy Cadigan, says, "but Gary was 
the first one who wrote a check.” 

On September 21,1994, ZAP filed 
incorporation papers. There were 
four people on the board of direc¬ 
tors: McGreen, Cadigan, Starr, and 
Stair's wife, Susan. The next year, ZAP moved 
to Sebastopol, a hamlet just west of Santa 
Rosa. In the fall of 1996, ZAP made a direct 
public offering of its stock, eventually net¬ 
ting over $2 million. 

In 1997, McGreen invented the Zappy, a 
two-wheeled stand-up scooter with a top 
speed of 15 mph. It quickly became a national 
sensation. "When Kevin Spacey rode it on 
Letterman's show, we felt like screaming,” 
Cadigan recalls. "EdwardNorton was calling 
me,” McGreen says, "saying he wanted his 
Zappy to be faster than Spacey's.” 

In 1998, ZAP sold more than 2,000 scoot¬ 
ers at $650 a pop—for a total of $1.4 mil¬ 
lion. But the company still wasn't making a 
profit, and tensions started to grow between 
Starr and McGreen. Starr wanted to relo¬ 
cate manufacturing to Asia to cut costs, but 
McGreen worried quality would suffer. 

Starr, who had persuaded investors to sup¬ 
port the expansion of ZAP's board to seven 
members, decided to push McGreen out. In 



September 1999, the board voted five to two 
(McGreen and Cadigan being the only dis¬ 
senters) to remove McGreen as president 
and CEO. Gary Starr was now in charge. 

• IV 

under starr, ZAP all but collapsed. The 
trouble started right away: Between Decem¬ 
ber 1999—the month McGreen officially 
resigned from the board—and April 
2000, ZAP's stock price dropped 
from an all-time high of $13 a share 
to $5.50. This fall was fueled in part 
by the company's botched attempt 
to purchase a North Dakota-based 
electric cart maker named Global 
Electric Motorcars. 

To repair the damage, ZAP's new 
board brought in electric-vehicle veteran 
John Dabels to manage operations with 
Starr. Dabels, who was appointed president 
in June 2000, made rapid progress: In just 
seven months, year-on-year sales more than 
doubled. But Dabels, like McGreen before him, 
fought with Starr over moving manufacturing 
to China and resigned in January 2001. 

As always, Starr was hungry for more 
money. But a deal he started shortly before 
Dabels left ZAP would soon make raising 
capital almost impossible. According to Scott 
Cronk, ZAP's chief engineer at the time, Starr 
told the board that the investment group 
Union Atlantic was going to buy several mil¬ 
lion dollars worth of ZAP stock. The plan, 
Starr said, was for Union Atlantic to quickly 
sell the shares if the price increased. Starr 
assured the board, however—according to 
both Cronk and Dabels—that Union Atlantic 
couldn't sell below a certain price. 

By the summer of 2001, with Dabels gone 
and the threat of Zappy knockoffs hurting 


ZAP's share price, Union Atlantic had started 
unloading its investment. In September, the 
share price fell below 50 cents, but the sell- 
off continued. "That's when we all knew there 
was no floor,” says Cronk, who resigned a 
short time later. 

By 2002, the company had laid off 80 of its 
100 workers and moved the bulk of manu¬ 
facturing to Taiwan. Cheap Zappy copies 
from Asia soon flooded the market. "ZAP 
was still selling the Zappy for $500,” Cronk 
says, "while Wal-Mart was offering knock¬ 
offs for a quarter of that.” Annual revenue, 
which had reached $12 million in 2000 under 
Dabels, was down to less than $5 million. 
Operating expenses, on the other hand, con¬ 
tinued to rise. 

With its stock price decimated and its 
sales sinking, ZAP filed for Chapter 11 bank¬ 
ruptcy reorganization on March 1,2002. The 
company's stock was suspended by Nasdaq 
with a final share price of 21 cents. 

Convinced that Starr had destroyed the 
value of the options he and other employees 
had taken in lieu of higher salaries, Cronk 
contacted the SEC in May 2002, faxing a 
detailed summary of concerns to the agen¬ 
cy's San Francisco office. In his complaint, 
Cronk alleged that Starr had guaranteed 
Union Atlantic a return and cost the company 
$25 million in market capitalization. Cronk 
also provided the SEC with a chart corre¬ 
lating the decline of ZAP's stock price with 
the Global Electric and Union Atlantic deals, 
which he said were promoted with false or 
misleading press releases. 

Cronk says an SEC rep told him that the 
agency was swamped with complaints 
against small-cap companies and might 
not be able to take immediate action. Pat 
Huddleston, a former enforcement branch 


ZAP has a long history of overpromising and underdelivering. Of all the models announced 
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chief with the Atlanta office of the SEC, isn't 
surprised. “Because of its limited resources, 
the SEC has to target bigger companies 
first," says Huddleston, who now runs the 
site Investor's Watchdog. “The commission 
simply can't investigate all the companies 
it should." SEC spokesperson John Heine 
will say only that the commission refuses 
comment “on any case other than those in 
which we have filed a complaint." 

In July 2002, ZAP emerged from the Chap¬ 
ter 11 reorganization with Starr as ZAP’s new 
board chan*. This position would permit him 
to bring in a new partner, Steve Schneider, a 
used-car dealer with stable cash flow and his 
own grandiose ambitions. Their new direc¬ 
tion would drastically reshape ZAP, enrich 
both men, and leave a new round of green 
believers feeling burned. 


• v 

Schneider is handsome and charming, 
though he can come across as the used-car 
salesman that he is. In the late 1990s, he 
made his living as owner of the Repo Out¬ 
let, a lot specializing in automobiles that 
had been seized for nonpayment. The busi¬ 
ness is a quarter-acre of asphalt just beyond 
the city limits of Santa Rosa in a neighbor¬ 
hood inhabited primarily by working-class 
Latino immigrants. Repo Outlet did well, but 
Schneider's methods were sometimes ques¬ 
tionable. According to the Santa Rosa Press 
Democrat, in 1997 the Sonoma County Dis¬ 
trict Attorney sued Schneider's enterprise 
for selling unsafe vehicles and engaging in 
misleading advertising. Schneider settled 
for $9,382. Then, in 2001, the business was 
fined $40,000 by the state of California for 


importing uncertified Volkswagen Beetles 
from Mexico. 

Schneider joined ZAP while it was going 
through bankruptcy proceedings. The idea 
was that Schneider, as a car guy with steady 
income, would help the company move from 
electric scooters and bikes to selling full¬ 
blown electric cars. 

ZAP purchased Schneider's business.with 
stock (which it also used to pay off its credi¬ 
tors), giving him 39 percent of the company 
and making him the largest single shareholder. 
Since Starr held on to 16 percent of ZAP, the 
pair were now in control of the company. 

In April 2003, ZAP relocated its headquar¬ 
ters to one of the most historically significant 
buildings in Santa Rosa, which the company 
purchased with stock, warrants (the right to 
buy stock at a preset price), and a $2 million 
note. In fact, according to SEC filings, after 
the bankruptcy ZAP began using stock to 
cover a range of expenses, from legal fees 
and advertising to “janitorial services." As 
it happened, Schneider and Starr had writ¬ 
ten themselves employment agreements— 
still in effect today—that allowed them to 
issue stock freely: Every year, each receives 
“a grant of stock options or warrants equal to 
1 percent of the outstanding common stock 
of ZAP." In other words, the more shares ZAP 
issues, the greater the number of options 
or warrants the duo gets annually. “This is 
the sort of thing that can happen when the 
officers of a company control its board of 
directors," says Huddleston, the former SEC • 
enforcement branch chief. ‘Investors should 
realize that, unless they're prepared to read 
and understand SEC filings, they can't pos¬ 
sibly understand what they're getting into 
with a company like this." • 

Although Schneider boasted about how 
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little he was paid as CEO of a publicly traded 
company ($74,100 in 2003, ZAP's first full 
year of business after emerging from bank¬ 
ruptcy), the truth was that his portfolio, like 
Starr's, was expanding. Schneider's holdings 
of stock, warrants, and options ballooned 
from the 2,822,222 shares he received after 
the bankruptcy deal to more than 14 million 
in 2004. Starr's holdings rose from around 
1 million shares to more than 5 million dur¬ 
ing this period. 

Such massive issuances of purchase rights 
dilute the stock, of course. In fact, even as 
their holdings increased, the percentage 
of Starr and Schneider's stake in the com¬ 
pany had actually slightly declined. And all 
those warrants and options weren't worth 
very much at the beginning of 2004, when 
ZAP stock was trading at a mere 60 cents a 
share. But soon a wave of press releases prom¬ 
ised new business connections and poten¬ 
tial acquisitions. That was on top 
of the introduction of new vehicles, 
like the remarkable $99,000 fuel¬ 
cell Worldcar that ZAP said it would 
soon be importing. All the attention 
helped push ZAP's stock to $1.85 a 
share by May. The share price jumped 
to $2.60, though, after Schneider 
announced later that month that 
DaimlerChrysler Smart cars—all but unavail¬ 
able in America—would soon be sold through 
“ZAP dealers in select states." 

• VI 

in the fall of 2004 , Steven Kim, an ana¬ 
lyst at the Bank of New York, flew to Califor^ 
nia to hear Steve Schneider lay out the 
company's ambitious Smart car plan. Kim 
was so impressed that he decided to take a 
pay cut of more than 50 percent and relocate 
to become ZAP's director of investor rela¬ 
tions. He was convinced that the stock options 
he received as a signing bonus would more 
than make up the difference in his salary. 

For the first few months, the news was 
good. ZAP had managed to purchase roughly 
100 imported Smart cars from a US dealer 
and reported that they were being converted 
to meet US emissions standards at a plant 
in Southern California. Once it secured 
approval from the EPA, ZAP planned to begin 
selling Smart ca^s to American customers by 
mid-2005 at the latest. The only sour note, 
Kim says, came wi.en several institutional 
investors he knew refused to buy ZAP stock, 
citing the company’s nistory of promising 


things it couldn't deliver. 

In January 2005, Schneider created a 
sensation at the annual convention of the 
National Automobile Dealers Association. 
Standing in front of a gleaming new Smart 
car, Schneider offered dealers the opportu¬ 
nity to take delivery of the micro-vehicles 
within the year, and returned to Santa Rosa 
claiming $55 million in purchase orders. 
Soon, investors all over the country began to 
pony up as much as $150,000 to secure their 
territorial rights as ZAP dealers. 

Though ZAP still hadn't sold any Smart 
cars, Schneider was styling himself as an 
auto industry big shot. He and Starr tooled 
around Santa Rosa in cars that were hardly 
the eco-vehicles ZAP promoted—a Porsche 
for Schneider and a BMW for Starr. And 
under Schneider's leadership, ZAP started 
recruiting a team of attractive young 
women. “Get Known as a ZAP! Girl," urged 
the heading on an application ask¬ 
ing for both a full-body photo and 
head shot. At zapgirls. org, the com¬ 
pany depicted the life of a ZAP! Girl 
as one of almost constant parties 
and public promotions. Photo gal¬ 
leries provided “the Latest, Hottest 
Pics of ZAP! Girls in Action." 

The ZAP! Girl-in-chief was Renay 
Cude, who, according to former employ¬ 
ees, including a president and a director of 
consumer products, had been engaged in 
a romantic relationship with the married 
Schneider for several years. (Cude declined 
to comment for this article.) The two alleg¬ 
edly became involved during the Chapter 11 
reorganization, when Cude was working for 
the attorney who represented Schneider. The 
affair was an open secret at ZAP headquarters, 
where Cude rose rapidly through the ranks. 
She had earned an associate's degree in gen¬ 
eral education from Santa Rosa Junior College 
but now served as ZAP's corporate secretary. 
She also had a seat on the ZAP board, which 
included Starr and Schneider among its five 
members, allowing the trio to exercise control 
of the company. And Cude, now 31, received 
the same generous package of options and 
warrants as Schneider and Starr. 

While ZAP execs worked at getting the 
Smart cars it already owned to pass US emis¬ 
sions standards, company reps traveled to 
Germany on March 21, 2005, to propose a 
direct relationship with DaimlerChrysler. 
Daimler executives heard the pitch but said 
they wouldn’t consider a deal until ZAP signed 


a nondisclosure agreement and revealed more 
about its plans. Schneider refused to sign the 
agreement. Instead he simply submitted a 
purchase order to Daimler for 76,500 Smart 
cars—worth more than $1 billion. Never mind 
the fact that ZAP had only a few million in cash 
and the garage it was using to bring Smart 
cars up to US standards could convert only 
15,000 vehicles a year. 

The audacious move was met with silence. 
“Steve heard nothing," Kim recalls. “It was 
obvious the company was blowing him off." 
Early on the morning of May 24,2005, ZAP 
turned up the pressure, publicly announcing 
the deal with a florid press release. Later that 
day, DaimlerChrysler informed Reuters that 
the company had no idea what Schneider 
was talking about. Two weeks later, Daim¬ 
lerChrysler made its first formal statement 
regarding ZAP. Ulrich Walker, head of Daim- 
lerChrysler's Smart division, said he and 
his associates had decided not to self’any 
Smart cars to ZAP. The automaker had taken a 
closer look at the California company, Walker 
explained, and “decided that we do not want 
to have any kind of business relationship with 
ZAP, either now or in the future." 

By June, after touting its Smart car dis¬ 
tributorships for more than a year, ZAP had 
sold just one of the vehicles. Nevertheless, 
Schneider told the Press Democrat that ZAP 
was negotiating with unidentified second¬ 
ary dealers for the purchase of Smart cars 
to meet US demand and even claimed ZAP 
would begin delivering vehicles to deal¬ 
ers within the week. Eventually, ZAP would 
manage to buy and sell just over 300 Smart 
cars through the gray market. But without 
Daimler's support, ZAP wouldn't come close 
to delivering as many cars as the company 
had promised. 

In October, ZAP sued DaimlerChrysler in 
Los Angeles County Superior Court. In the 
complaint, ZAP claimed that it had been “sys¬ 
tematically targeted for destruction by one of 
the world's largest auto industry conglomer¬ 
ates." More specific charges included defama¬ 
tion and unfair business practices; ZAP was 
seeking more than $500 million in damages. 
DaimlerChrysler filed a motion to dismiss 
the lawsuit, declaring that ZAP's behavior 
revealed “both the sham nature of its pur¬ 
ported business and a lack of trustworthiness 
that is nothing short of stunning." Daimler’s 
filing also said that the company's Smart divi¬ 
sion never had any intention of engaging in 
a partnership with ZAP, despite ZAP's “rqis- 





your cars, 
as $150,000 each. 


leading press release clearly issued to create 
the false impression that ZAP would have a 
steady supply of Smart vehicles.” In June 
2006, a superior court judge ruled that ZAP 
had no jurisdiction to sue Daimler in a Califor¬ 
nia court. (ZAP lost its appeal and is taking its 
case to the California Supreme Court.) 

Meanwhile, ZAP was turning to other 
ventures. Just prior to filing the lawsuit, 
the company announced it had signed an 
agreement to become the exclusive US dis¬ 
tributor for the Obvio 828, a Brazilian sub¬ 
compact under development that would 
run on gas, pure ethanol, or a blend of the 
two. ZAP said it planned to start selling the 
“trybrid” in 2007. 

Disillusioned, Kim was preparing to resign 
when he learned the company had hired a 
new consultant: Max Scheder-Bieschin. "I 
did some research on Max and found he had 
amazing credentials,” says Kim, who was 
impressed with his track record at Deutsche 
Bank in Germany. “I thought Fd stick around 
and see what happened.” 


Leave them hanging 
with no vehicles to sell. 


Sue when it denies any 

■ 

relationship with you. 


a tall, trim triathlete with an easy smile 
and elegant maimers, Scheder-Bieschin grew 
up in New York, earned his bachelor's in eco¬ 
nomics at Stanford, and worked for several 
years in Europe. He moved to Sonoma County 
in 2005 at the behest of his wife, who had 
family nearby, and followed the Smart fiasco 
at ZAP through the pages of the Press Demo¬ 
crat. “I thought I could be of assistance,” says 
Scheder-Bieschin. Like others before him, 
Scheder-Bieschin loved the idea of building 
a profitable company on a foundation of envi¬ 
ronmental idealism. "I am for electric vehi¬ 
cles,” he explains. “The electric motor is just 
a much more efficient technology than the 
internal combustion engine, far superior in 
terms of emissions and noise. We as a society 
will go that way eventually.” 

Scheder-Bieschin became ZAP's president 
in December 2005. Six months later he was in 
negotiations with the brokerage and invest¬ 
ment firm National Securities for an infusion 
of $15 million to $20 million to help ZAP fur¬ 
ther develop its vehicle line. But, like so many 
before it, the deal fell through. There were 
several reasons, according to both Scheder- 
Bieschin and National Securities. The first 
was that Schneider and Starr refused to tear 
up their stock-contingent employment agree¬ 
ments. “Those two have a staked interest in 
continuing to issue more and more shares 
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to anybody/' Scheder-Bieschin says. "No 
bank is going to loan money to a company 
run that way." Another problem was that 
ZAP's board was controlled by the compa¬ 
ny's executives rather than independent out¬ 
siders. But what really killed the deal was 
ZAP's refusal to address these issues. “ZAP's 
management made absolutely no effort to 
correct any of the problems we pointed out 
to them/' says a National Securities official 
involved in the negotiations who asked not 
to be identified. 

As he watched the deal fall through, 
Scheder-Bieschin realized how little influ¬ 
ence he had, even as president. Melissa 
Brandao, hired by Scheder-Bieschin to serve 
as ZAP's director of consumer products, 
felt similarly powerless. She says Starr not 
only interfered with her sales, but he and 
Schneider also refused to honor warranty 
claims on recently introduced Xebras, leav¬ 
ing her to deal with irate customers. After six 
months at ZAP, Brandao says, the only time 
she felt enthusiasm for her job was when 
someone brought in one of the old Zappy 
scooters built by Jim McGreen for service. 
"They were 10 years old but beautiful, like 
vintage cars," she recalls. "They make the 
stuff ZAP sells now look like crap." 

• VIII 

"from a fundamental standpoint, the 
company has never been at a better place," 
Schneider told reporters at the San Fran¬ 
cisco International Auto Show in November 
2005. The company's display unapologeti- 
cally included a Smart car alongside the flex- 
fuel Obvio, the fuel-cell Worldcar, and the 
all-electric Xebra. Schneider urged inves¬ 
tors "not to wait another second" before 
purchasing ZAP stock. 

Not everyone was impressed. Larry Mar¬ 
tin, a Bay Area investor in clean-air compa¬ 
nies, told the Press Democrat that ZAP had 
marketed "a fabulous dream" but that "con¬ 
sistently, the results have disappointed us." 
And Wayne Schenk, owner of Subaru Santa 
Cruz, who had signed up as a ZAP dealer, also 
complained to the paper that ZAP has issued 
"a million press releases on stuff that has 
never happened." By the end of 2005, ZAP's 
stock price was back down to 26 cents. 

Starr and Schneider, though, would demon¬ 
strate once again ihe power of PR. On March 
22,2006, USA Toda „> ran a story that sympa¬ 
thetically chronicled ZAP's efforts to sell the 
Smart car in domestic markets. The day the 


article came out, ZAP's stock price shot up, 
closing at $1.23. That same day, SEC records 
show, Schneider cashed out 200,000 war¬ 
rants. (He also notified the commission of 
nine other transactions dating back to Janu¬ 
ary 2005 for which he had yet to file paper¬ 
work.) Two days later, Renay Cude exercised 
75,000 ZAP options at a price of 25 cents per 
share. During the next three weeks, as ZAP's 
stock price climbed steadily, Cude sold that 
same number of shares in eight separate 
transactions for an average price of 
over $2 per share, netting more than 
$150,000. These cashed-out shares / 

were soon replaced. On August 11, 

2006, ZAP awarded Schneider, Cude, a 
and Starr an additional 355,424 in 1 1 

warrants and 355,424 in options— / LX 

part of their yearly compensation 
package, which would come to just 
over $500,000 each. In fact, even though 
Schneider had unloaded more than a mil¬ 
lion and a half shares in 2005 and 2006, his 
total holdings of warrants, stock, and options 
reached 15 million in April 2006. 

• IX 

by early 2007, Kim, Scheder-Bieschin, and 
Brandao had all resigned their positions. 
Brandao filed a sexual discrimination com¬ 
plaint against ZAP with the state of Califor¬ 
nia, alleging that she had been underpaid 
because of her gender and that Starr had 
verbally abused her. 

Scheder-Bieschin says that Starr and 
Schneider have been insulated from crit¬ 
icism because of the business they are in. 
"Steve plays the game that 'nobody's ever 
gonna be tough on us because we're the EV 
guys.'" (Indeed, Robert Taicher, a consultant 
for ZAP, called wired editors as this story 
was in process, asking the magazine to tread 
lightly on ZAP, given that "we're in the green 
space.") "Gary Starr and Steve Schneider have 
likely done more damage to the EV industry 
than Detroit and the Japanese combined," 
Scheder-Bieschin says. "And the failure of 
this industry to thrive has affected everything 
from global warming to the war on terror. 
How do you put a price on that?" 

Brandao thinks the EV industry itself bears 
some responsibility for ZAP's depredations. 
"Nobody wants to talk about how bad ZAP is," 
she says. "Everybody wants the EV space to be 
protected from scandal or bad publicity." 

There have been a few official complaints, 
however. In addition to Cronk's grievance to 


the SEC, Gottlieb, the San Diego-area ZAP 
dealer, also filed a report with the agency, 
alleging that senior ZAP executives had mis¬ 
led him when he purchased 100,000 shares 
of ZAP stock in exchange for a dealership 
territory. So far, though, wired has found 
no evidence that the SEC has followed up 
on either complaint. 

Meanwhile, ZAP continues to do what it 
always has: claim it is on the verge of deliver¬ 
ing the dream. In February 2007, Schneider 
officially unveiled plans for the ZAP-X 
supercar at the National Automobile 
Dealers Association convention in 
Las Vegas, telling potential dealers 
and customers that they could place 
a $25,000 deposit on the vehicle. 
The ZAP-X, Schneider said, would 
—' v be based on a car design by Lotus, 
much like the Tesla Roadster elec¬ 
tric sports car, which had been unveiled six 
months earlier. A Lotus Engineering official 
confirms that Lotus made a deal with ZAP 
allowing the Santa Rosa firm to use Lotus' 
gas-powered APX prototype as a physical 
model for a new car, but that was all. And the 
deal, as far as he knows, has gone dormant. 
Though the APX could conceivably be adapted 
to an electric motor, the exec told wired, the 
expense and engineering challenge would be 
enormous. Would it be possible to manufac¬ 
ture and sell such a vehicle for ZAP's promised 
price of $60,000? "That depends,” the exec 
replied with a laugh, "on whether you want 
to make money or lose money." 

Regardless of the limited nature of the 
official relationship between Lotus and ZAP, 
Lotus CEO Albert Lam was clearly impressed 
with the California company. In September, 
Lam brokered a joint venture agreement 
between ZAP and Youngman Automotive 
Group, a Chinese bus maker, that ZAP says 
will allow it to get the fabled ZAP-X on Ameri¬ 
can roads in 2009. Lam—who had been with 
Lotus four years—left the company a month 
later and signed on with Starr and Schneider, 
first as a new member of the ZAP board, then 
as part of ZAP's management team. (Lam 
didn't respond to wired's requests for an 
interview.) Almost as soon as he arrived, ZAP 
unveiled specs for a second high-performance 
electric vehicle—a three-wheel, 322-horse- 
power two-seater called the Alias. 

The Alias, ZAP says, will be built and mar¬ 
keted by the venture jointly run by ZAP and 
Youngman Automotive Group. The name 
of this partner- 1 continued on page 178 
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\ ship is Detroit Electric, a brand originally 
created by the Anderson Electric Car com¬ 
pany, which existed between 1907 and 1939. 
Detroit Electric (now located in California 
and run by Lam) says it will be bringing a 
whole range of electric vehicles to market 
in the next 14 months. “Our plan is to launch 
with a 12-meter pure electric transit bus, the 
ZAP Alias, and two family sedans as early 
as the summer of 2009,” Lam said in a press 
release. Analysts familiar with the Alias say 
delivering even that car on this timeline is 
unlikely, given that ZAP is reportedly still 
looking for suppliers to design components 
to make the car feasible. 

• x 

In February, after losing more than 
$500,000 on his dealership, Ehab Youssef 
was preparing a lawsuit against ZAP when 
the company offered to settle his claim for 
50,000 shares of ZAP stock. Youssef declined, 
and a few weeks later ZAP filed a suit of its 
own claiming that Youssef hadn't lived up 
to the terms of his ZAP dealership contract. 
At press time, the matter was pending in 
Sonoma County Superior Court, and Youssef 
was preparing a counter claim. Earlier, 
Youssef had talked to a number of other deal¬ 
ers about a possible class action case. Among 
those who considered joining was John Mar¬ 
tin, a schoolteacher from Austin, Texas. 

Martin says he met Schneider once, in 
spring 2006, when “I flew to California to 
sign the papers and write a check.” He says 
he made it clear that he had limited funds— 
less than $160,000 from savings and a small 
inheritance. Company officials assured Mar¬ 
tin that this would be enough to get “up 
and running.” 

After quitting his job, Martin leased a 
prime Austin location and spent much of 
his remaining cash remodeling and rewiring 
the building for his new dealership. He was 


thrilled by the publicity his October 2006 
grand opening generated among the local 
media. Attracted by stories in the newspa¬ 
per and on TV, dozens of potential customers 
showed up at the dealership that first week, 
though Martin could offer them little more 
than a ride in the Xebra sedan he had pur¬ 
chased as his personal car—ZAP had failed 
to deliver any vehicles for him to sell. 

In December 2006, Martin laid off his staff 
and became a one-man operation. He received 
his first shipment of Xebras shortly before 
Christmas. But by then, Martin explains, he 
had realized how quickly the Xebras ran out 
of charge. “When I had to tell people about 
the range, I could see it in their eyes,” Martin 
recalls. “This was the deal killer.” 

Martin sold one Xebra in January 2007, 
two in February, and three in March. “Then 
business just dried up completely,” he says. 
Martin's first customer, an attorney, had to 
have his car hauled back to the dealership 
for warranty repairs four times in the first 
month. Martin managed to remain optimistic, 
he says, because he knew that the new Obvio 
model was supposed to begin arriving from 
ZAP sometime in the spring. “But of course 
the Obvio never came,” Martin says, and he 
was forced to close the doors of his new busi¬ 
ness at the beginning of August. By then, his 
$160,000 was gone. The lawyer who bought 
that first Xebra from Martin sent a threaten¬ 
ing letter to ZAP on Martin's behalf, and ZAP 
replied by promising to repay at least some 
of the money he had lost. Then Martin heard 
nothing for five months—ZAP didn't return 
his calls. Finally, in January, as wired pre¬ 
pared this story for print, ZAP settled with 
Martin, giving him 50,000 shares of ZAP stock 
in exchange for his agreement not to sue and 
not to talk to the media. 

Martin was able to get his teaching job 
back, but the school soon had to lay him 
off. Strapped for cash, he had to pull two of 
his three young daughters from the private 
school where they had been enrolled since 
kindergarten. (Parents, teachers, and friends 
took up a collection to pay the tuition of his 
oldest daughter.) As of January, Martin was 
supporting his family by working construc¬ 
tion during the day and delivering pizzas in 
the evening. 

“I wanted so much to believe,” he says. DU 

///////////////////^^^^ 

randall sullivan (randysul@aol 
.com) wrote about the rise and fall of game 
device outfit Gizmondo in issue 14.10. 
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Fanboys 

CONTINUED FROM PAGE 147 

test screenings who sent him tips, leaks, and 
early impressions. By 1998, he had an esti¬ 
mated 1.5 million daily readers. 

"I met Harry when he and his dad were 
selling movie collectibles at a garage sale,” 
Cline says. Later, the two bonded over their 
shared love of sci-fi while haggling over a 
vintage Barbarella poster. Knowles was 
on his way to becoming an Internet celeb¬ 
rity, and Cline often bumped into him at 
advance movie screenings and premieres 
around Austin. 

Cline saw this immense nerd conduit that 
Knowles had created, and he had a brilliant 
insight: He wrote Knowles into Fanboys, 
with an eye toward having him play himself. 
Knowles would fill the Yoda role of wise men¬ 
tor. His character would help the protago¬ 
nists infiltrate Skywalker Ranch in exchange 
for the first review of the anticipated film. 
Knowles read the screenplay and posted a 
gushing review on his site: “The script reads 
damn well... Cline is a geek that started out 
like many of you, and like some of you he's 
following up on his dream to do more than 
just stand in lines and buy merchandise.” 

The post caused a stir in Hollywood. 
“Everybody in the industry reads that Web 
site,” Cline says. “I got national press atten¬ 
tion.” His script was optioned in 2002 by a 
young producer named Matt Perniciaro. 
But there were still problems; Cline's script 
was a cornucopia of copyright infringe¬ 
ments. No production company would get 
involved unless Lucas blessed the project 
and removed the threat of a lawsuit. 

Cline grew increasingly dispirited as the 
last of the three Star Wars prequels was 
released and all he had to show for his effort 
was a few hundred dollars a year to renew 
the option. His screenplay was like Han Solo 
at the end of Episode V—The Empire Strikes 
Back : encased in carbonite, hibernating. 

That all changed in 2005, a few months 
after the prequels concluded with the release 
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of Episode III—Revenge oftheSith. The pro¬ 
duction company Trigger Street, created by 
actor Kevin Spacey, stepped in. “I thought the 
script was hilarious,” Spacey says. “It takes 
the huge impact that these films have had— 
the way they've intertwined with people's 
lives—and humanizes it.” 

Spacey was a fanboy icon himself, revered 
for his roles in The Usual Suspects and 
Superman Returns. He'd actually met Lucas 
while playing Lex Luthor, so he simply called 
the director and asked him for permission 
to make Fanboys. “George was surprised I 
wasn't calling him looking for a part. That'll 
be the next call I make to him,” Spacey says. 
“He couldn't have been more helpful and 
more encouraging about the movie.” 

With Lucas on board, Hollywood got inter¬ 
ested again. 'DreamWorks wanted to make it,” 
Cline recalls. “I heard that Steven Spielberg 
was taking the script home to read. I couldn't 
sleep or think.” Producer Harvey Weinstein 
eventually agreed to finance the film. 

Kyle Newman, the director of Fanboys, 
was an NYU film-school grad who'd done an 
award-wining short film and a documentary 
that drew raves at Sundance. But what made 
him perfect for the project was his exhaus¬ 
tive Star Wars knowledge. “He's a bigger fan 
than I am,” Cline says, with a gravity that 
conveys what a remarkable feat that is. 

“I was born in '76, saw it at a drive-in in 
'77,” Newman says. “My first words were 
'R2-D2' and 'C-3PO.' ” Newman tapped pro¬ 
duction designer Cory Lorenzen, who had 
made the testicle-shocking time-travel 
device for Napoleon Dynamite. But the two 
soon realized that the $4 million or so the 
Weinstein Company had ponied up just 
wasn't enough to make the film that Cline 
had envisioned. 

“The budget couldn't sustain what was in 
the script,” Lorenzen says. There was only 
one way to get the film made: Use the force. 

Newman went to every fan site and mes¬ 
sage board and invited geeks to help. Fans 
from as far away as Florida put their cos¬ 
tumes and memorabilia in the back of their 
cars and made their way down to the main 
shoot in Albuquerque, New Mexico. They 
wrangled props and made sure the correct 
lightsabers were used. “Their expertise was 
priceless,” Newman says. 

“It's as though we said, 'Hey, Star Wars 
fans, come help us make our movie for noth¬ 
ing,' ” Cline says. “And they did.” It was like 
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-Home Theater Magazine 


Audioengine5 

Premium Powered Bookshelf Speakers 
$349 per pair 





Use It. Store It. Charge It 


MoGo 

The ultimate wireless 
media remote and mouse. 

www.mogomouse.com 


Costa Rica 

10 Day Tour $QQC 

Call for Choice Dates 

Choose Your Tour—Only $995 

10 days Costa Rica Natural Paradise 

8 days Mexico’s Copper Canyon FREE 

8 days California Coast Info 

Guide 

Fully Escorted Tours Since 1952 

Caravan# 

Caravan.com 1-800-Caravan 

Most Caravan tours are $995 pp, dbl. occ., plus taxes and fees 






PULSE 





TELL US WHAT YOU ARE THINKING. 

WIRED is looking for reader feedback. From time to time we send 
out short surveys and editorial questions to get your take on the 
direction of business, technology trends, and must-have gear. 

Of course, if you participate, WIRED will not share your name, 
address, email, or any other information you provide with anyone. 
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GOT PUSH MAIL? 

Your smartphone is bored. 
Pushmailer can change that. 

►► pushmailer.com/wired-*. 
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Caravan Tours | 800.CARAVAN 
caravan.com 

Jaxx | 866.384.2802 
studiooneup.com 

MoGo Mouse 

mogomouse.com 

Pushmailer 

pushmailer.com/wired 









































his impromptu production of Holy Grail at 
Gen Con on a much grander scale: He had 
created the perfect entertainment for geeks, 
and geeks wanted a part in making it. 

The Fanboys production formed an alli¬ 
ance with the 501st Legion, the largest orga¬ 
nization of amateur Stormtroopers in the 
galaxy. They appeared as extras and did 
crowd control. Ken VanLyssel, a Web devel¬ 
oper by day and a member of the 501st by 
night, became an unpaid wardrobe consul¬ 
tant. For a scene in which a character eats 
peyote and hallucinates that he's getting 
humped by an Ewok, VanLyssel himself cre¬ 
ated a small furry costume. “He would check 
in and say, Took at the teeth I made from a 
melted plastic cup,'" Lorenzen recalls. 

Several celebs—William Shatner, Seth 
Rogen, Kevin Smith, Kristen Bell—jumped 
at the chance to be in the film. But the most 
ballyhooed cameos are by actual Star Wars 
alums: Lando Calrissian and Darth Maul 
and Princess Leia herself, Carrie Fisher. 
She doesn't slip back into her metal bikini, 
though. She plays a doctor who helps the 
stars of the film on their pilgrimage. “She 
had great comic timing," says Newman. 


“She had a lot of memorable quips, and she 
does some other creative things with her lips 
that I'm sure fans will be talking about," he 
adds cryptically. 

Back at Skywalker Ranch, Chris Mar¬ 
quette, who plays one of the fanboys, is get¬ 
ting into character. He's about to shoot a 
climactic scene: The rebels have infiltrated 
the ranch, only to be captured. But they man¬ 
age to snag a rough cut anyway. 

Before filming began, the actors got a 
crash course in Lucasfilm arcana. “I had 
stacks of DVDs for each of them to study," 
Cline says. “The bootleg Star Wars holi¬ 
day special, the making-of documentary, 
Saturday morning cartoons, action figure 
commercials." 

None of this prepared Marquette for the 
precious cinematic artifacts on the ranch. 
“I'm like, 'Oh my God, that's the spellbook 
from Willow,’” he gushes. He channels the 
enthusiasm into his performance. When 
Newman shouts, “Action!" Marquette 
stumbles into the frame as if he were con¬ 
cussed, as if he had just achieved enlighten¬ 
ment or won the lottery, as if he were the first 


fan in the world to see Star Wars: Episode I 
—The Phantom Menace. 

Marquette jumps into the van, and the fan¬ 
boys race off, their mission accomplished. In 
the final version of the film, the car's engine 
noise will be replaced with the sound of 
the Millennium Falcon making the jump to 
hyperspace. “Skywalker Sound is letting us 
use their original sound effects," Newman 
says. “Lucas is extremely controlling of his 
brand, but he grew to trust us." 

As filming wraps, a Porsche drives up to 
the main house on the ranch. It's Rick McCal- 
lum, a producer on all of the Star Wars mov¬ 
ies. He's game for an impromptu cameo in 
Fanboys, one that can be inserted into the 
escape scene that was just shot. As Mar¬ 
quette again runs out of Lucas' house and 
hops into the van, McCallum follows him out¬ 
side and watches the Chevy screech away. He 
shakes his head and mutters, “Nerds." DII 
////////////////^^^^ 

james lee (wileywriter@gmail.com) 
wrote about speed bicyclists in issue 
14.10. To read about some of the squabbles 
and protests surrounding Fanboys, visit 
wired.com/extras. 
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THE WIRED ‘‘RETURN TO SENDER” CONTEST 
OFFICIAL RULES (SEE PAGE 18). 

NO PURCHASE NECESSARY 

The wired “Return to Sender” Contest is spon¬ 
sored by wired, 520 Third Street, Ste. 305, San 
Francisco, CA 94107-1815 (“sponsor”). Eligibility: 
Contest is open to residents of the United States 
and Canada (excluding Quebec), except employees 
of wired and their immediate families. Enter by 
sending in your postal art (any mailable object) 
for consideration, along with your name, address, 
email address (if any), and telephone number, to: 

wired “Return to Sender” Contest 
520 Third Street, Ste. 305 
San Francisco, CA 94107-1815. 

Entries for the July issue must be received no 
later than April 15. One winner will be chosen 
based on the most unusual entry on or about 
April 25. One entry per person permitted. All 
entries become the property of the sponsor and 
will not be acknowedged or returned. All deci¬ 
sions by the judges are final. Grand prize: one 
(1) wired T-shirt (approximate retail value $30). 
Void in Puerto Rico, the Canadian province of 
Quebec, and where prohibited. Subject to all fed¬ 
eral, state, local, and provincial laws and regula¬ 
tions. Income and other taxes, if any, are the sole 
responsibility of the winner. No substitution for 
prize except by the sponsor, in which case a prize 
of equal or greater value will be substituted. Prize 
is not transferable. Winner may be required to sign 
an Affidavit of Eligibility and Liability/Publicity/ 
Permission release within 14 days or an alternate 
winner may be chosen. By submitting an entry, 
entrant understands and consents that the entry 
may be published by wired and others it autho¬ 
rizes in any and all media now known or here¬ 
after developed. Acceptance of the grand prize 


constitutes consent to use the winner’s name, 
likeness, and entry for editorial, advertising, and 
publicity purposes without further compensation 
(except where prohibited by law). For the name 
of the grand-prize winner, send a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope to wired “Return to Sender” 
Contest Winner (July), 520 Third Street, Ste. 305, 
San Francisco, CA 94107-1815, after April 25. 
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NOSTALGIA THAT HELPED GET THIS ISSUE OUT: 

CASTRO STREET GOING RETRO FOR THE FILMING OF MILK] 
90210 REFERENCES ON THE L-WORD] REZ ON XBOX LIVE] 
THE KIDS IN THE HALL REUNION AT THE PALACE OF FINE 
ARTS; JB’S RECENTLY PURCHASED 1978 HONDA CB 550 F2; 
XEROX ART AND '80S SKATE ZINES AT NEEDLES + PENS; 

NEW KIDS ON THE BLOCK HANGIN' TOUGH ONCE AGAIN; 

A VISIT FROM REBECCA. WHO NOW CALLS MEXICO SU CASA; 
KENICKIE'S COMEBACK; FINDING PLEASE HAMMER DON'T 
HURT ’EM IN THE FREE BIN. 

WIRED IS A REGISTERED TRADEMARK OF ADVANCE 
MAGAZINE PUBLISHERS INC. COPYRIGHT ©2008 CONDE 
NAST PUBLICATIONS. ALL RIGHTS RESERVED. PRINTED 
IN THE U.S.A. VOLUME 16, NO. 04. WIRED (ISSN 1059-1028) 
IS PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY CONDE NAST PUBLICATIONS, 
WHICH IS A DIVISION OF ADVANCE MAGAZINE PUBLISHERS 
INC. EDITORIAL OFFICE: 520 THIRD STREET, STE. 305, 

SAN FRANCISCO, CA 94107-1815. PRINCIPAL OFFICE: THE 
CONDE NAST BUILDING, 4 TIMES SQUARE, NEW YORK, 

NY 10036. S. I. NEWHOUSE, JR., CHAIRMAN; CHARLES H. 
TOWNSEND, PRESIDENT/CEO; JOHN W. BELLANDO, EXECU¬ 
TIVE VICE PRESIDENT/COO; DEBI CHIRICHELLA SABINO, 
SENIOR VICE PRESIDENT/CFO; JILL BRIGHT, EXECUTIVE 
VICE PRESIDENT/HUMAN RESOURCES. PERIODICALS POST¬ 
AGE PAID AT NEW YORK, NY, AND AT ADDITIONAL MAILING 
OFFICES. CANADA POST PUBLICATIONS MAIL AGREE¬ 
MENT NO. 40644503. CANADIAN GOODS AND SERVICES 
TAX REGISTRATION NO. 123242885-RT0001. CANADA 


POST: RETURN UNDELIVERABLE CANADIAN ADDRESSES 
TO P.O. BOX 874, STATION MAIN, MARKHAM, ON L3P 8L4. 

POSTMASTER: SEND ADDRESS CHANGES TO WIRED, 

P.O. BOX 37706, BOONE, IA 50037-0662. FOR SUBSCRIP¬ 
TIONS, ADDRESS CHANGES, ADJUSTMENTS, OR BACK 
ISSUE INQUIRIES: PLEASE WRITE TO WIRED, P.O. BOX 
37706, BOONE, IA 50037-0662, CALL (800) 769 4733 
OR EMAIL SUBSCRIPTIONS0WIRED.COM. PLEASE GIVE 
BOTH NEW AND OLD ADDRESSES AS PRINTED ON MOST 
RECENT LABEL. FIRST COPY OF NEW SUBSCRIPTION 
WILL BE MAILED WITHIN EIGHT WEEKS AFTER RECEIPT 
OF ORDER. ADDRESS ALL EDITORIAL, BUSINESS, AND 
PRODUCTION CORRESPONDENCE TO WIRED MAGA¬ 
ZINE. 4 TIMES SQUARE, NEW YORK, NY 10036. FOR PER¬ 
MISSIONS AND REPRINT REQUESTS, PLEASE CALL (212) 
630 5656 OR FAX REQUESTS TO (212) 630 5883. VISIT 
US ONLINE AT WWW.WIRED.COM. TO SUBSCRIBE TO 
OTHER CONDE NAST MAGAZINES ON THE WORLD WIDE 
WEB, VISIT WWW.CONDENET.COM. OCCASIONALLY, WE 
MAKE OUR SUBSCRIBER LIST AVAILABLE TO CAREFULLY 
SCREENED COMPANIES THAT OFFER PRODUCTS AND SER¬ 
VICES THAT WE BELIEVE WOULD INTEREST OUR READERS. 
IF YOU DO NOT WANT TO RECEIVE THESE OFFERS AND/ 

OR INFORMATION, PLEASE ADVISE US AT P.O. BOX 37706, 
BOONE, IA 50037-0662, OR CALL (800) 769 4733. 


wired is not responsible for the return or loss of, 
or for damage or any other injury to, unsolicited 
manuscripts, unsolicited artwork (including, but 
not limited to, drawings, photographs, and trans¬ 
parencies), or any other unsolicited materials. 
Those submitting manuscripts, photographs, art¬ 
work, or other materials for consideration should 
not send originals, unless specifically requested 
to do so by wired in writing. Manuscripts, pho¬ 
tographs, artwork, and other materials submit¬ 
ted must be accompanied by a self-addressed 
stamped envelope. 
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Looking for 
a domain? 



We have already registered 10 million domains. Look 
below to find out why you should choose 1&1 today! 


% 

\ 

\ 

% 
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Best price! 


With l&l's all inclusive pricing, you always know exactly what you 
are going to pay, and you will always find the best price. We don't 
waste money on high overhead costs or on tasteless commercials. 

No catch! 

We treat you fairly: The price we advertise is the price you pay for 
a domain registration. No set up fee and no additional costs. Ever. 

Maximum freedom! 

Your 1&1 domain belongs to you as long as you're with us. You can use 
it to set up an e-mail account or for your website. You can even use a 
different web host without any restrictions. Reserve your name now 
and get started on the web when you're ready. 

Peace of mind! 

Protect your contact information from spammers! Your privacy 
is important. That's why, unlike other domain companies, we offer 
Private Domain Registration free of charge. 

Switch and save! 

You already have a domain? 1&1 does not charge transfer costs 
and you can save immediately with the industry's best prices. If you 
want to save more, upgrade your domain to a hosting package and 
take advantage of our great prices. (See next page!) 


Call 


1.877.go1and1 











Domains 


rf-your-choice.com 


1&1 



Yahoo Go Daddy 


$9.95 

From $9.99 

$9.00 

$6.99 

Included 

$0.20 

No 

Mailbox 

included 

FREE 

25 MB 

Mailbox Size 

i*18 9S 

$1718 




Free with all 1&1 domain accounts: 

/ Private Registration* / 2,000 MB E-Mail Account 
/ Search Engine Tools / 24/7 Support 
/ Domain Forwarding / Starter Website 
/ DNS Management 




























Need a Web Host, too? 



Service Reservation* Brochure* Contact 


Spring Break Destinations 
Special Vacation Often for 


1&1 - One stop for your 




^ 1&1 Hosting 

ALWAYS 


We currently host over 5 million websites. Join 
our online community now and take advantage 
of the following benefits. 


FREE domains! 


If you already have a 1&1 domain and choose to upgrade to a web 
hosting package you will no longer be billed for your domain. Sign up for 
one of our Web Hosting packages and receive up to 5 domain names FREE! 


1&1 WebsiteBuilder 


All Inclusive for All Levels! 


includes 


FREE 


It's easy to get on the web! 


A website is the easiest and most affordable way to communicate your ideas, 
products and information. When combined with your domain name, your 
website becomes a business card for the virtual world or a full-color brochure. 


Included with all web hosting plans, 1&1 WebsiteBuilder lets you design 
a professional-looking website with no HTML knowledge! Using simple point- 
and-dick prompts and a built-in text editor, your site can be online in minutes. 
Creating your website has never been easier. 


DOMAINS 


1&1 gives you a choice between Linux or Microsoft web hosting at unbeatable 
prices! Our hosting packages are easy enough for any beginner, yet powerful 
enough for the most demanding developer. 


Accommodations, Resorts, Tours, Vacations, Rentals & 
Adventure Travel 

; p(an an incredible & unique vacation 1 Explore exciting 

destinations, relaxing getaways, cod adventure travel vacations 
once in a lifetime trips and find great accommodations & resorts! 


Top Vacation Destinations 

Explore an exotic destination or find something new in your 
backyard. From beach, ski & golf vacations to cultural tours 
safaris and adventures. 


Accommodations For Every Budget! 

| Over 100,000 listings for vacation rentals & timeshares to camp- 
I grounds & rustic cabins, bed & breakfasts, hotels, resorts «. youth 


Hiking, Biking, Horseback & more 

Va t* i0nS are a a,eat ,0 ** «" wet new 
Fr0m 810 80 - everybody can find 
something they love doing or try something new. 


Call 


1.877.go1and1 






















Visit us now 1and1.com 


1,200 GB 

1,200 IMAP or POP3 
2,000 MB 
✓ 

12 Pages 
✓ 

/ 

✓ 

✓ 

/ 

/ 


Included Domains 


Web Space 

Monthly Transfer Volume 
E-mail Accounts 


Mailbox Size 


Search Engine Submission 
Website Builder 


Photo Gallery 
RSS Feed Creator 


Ad-free Blog 
Dynamic Web Content 
Web Statistics 


Starter Software Suite 


90-Day Money Back Guarantee 


t ava 
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© 2008 1&1 Internet, Inc. All rights reserved. 

‘Visit 1and1.com for details. Prices based on comparable Linux web hosting 
package prices, effective 1/28/2008.0ffer valid for Home Package only, 12 
month minimum contract term required. Product and program specifications, 
availability, and pricing subject to change without notice. All other trademarks 
are the property of their respective owners. 


Support 


Web.com 

Hostway 


DIY 

GOLD 


1 

- 


5 GB 

12GB 


20 GB 

250 GB 


30 POP3 

250 POP3 


300 MB 

79 MB 


Extra charge applies 
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24/7 Toll-free Phone, 
E-mail 

24/7 Toll-free Phone, 
E-mail 


&11 95 

$ 13 9S 
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Artifacts From the Future by paul davidson 
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A 305-horsepower 
pledge pin. 



Swear your allegiance to torque. Commit to push it at every turn. The turbo¬ 
charged Subaru Boxer engine and road-gripping Symmetrical All-Wheel Drive have 
your back. Welcome to the brotherhood. It’s what makes a Subaru, a Subaru. 


SUBARU 


The all-new 2008 Impreza® WRX STI at subaru.com 


Always obey the traffic laws and wear your seat belt. 






PLEASE DRINK RESPONSIBLY 

JOHNNIE WALKER® BLUE LABEL® Blended Scotch Whisky. 
40% AIc./Vol. 02003 Imported by Diageo. Norwalk. CT. 


Johnnie Walker 







































